








we 

KNOW 

it’s summer 
BUT 

you CAN'T 
take a 
vacation= 


=—from the 
struggle 
for peace 


and 
neither 


can we 


Your generous response to Dr. Ward's 
appeal has made it possible for us to 
keep going through the summer. But to 
assure continued publication we need 
. continuing help. 


won't you 
send your 
contribution 


NOW? 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Here is my contribution of $20.00... 
Ee eet 
BD is snicvcocsiessnitesseseisSasleletediealistladteaan 
Gity:...... 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


By arrangement with the American- 
Soviet Medical Society, readers of 
Soviet Russia Today may now pur- 
‘chase a first edition of Dr. Henry E. 
Sigerist’s “Medicine and Health in 
the Soviet Union.” 


SPECIALLY BOUND, AND AUTOGRAPHED 


BY DR. SIGERIST 


e@ ONLY $4.00 TO SRT READERS 


(Originally $5.00) 


A comprehensive and up-to-date authoritative study of 
Soviet medical advance during and since World War Il. 


’ 


—Dr. John A. Kingsbury 


The most complete and detailed picture of current Soviet medi- 
cal practice together with a full study of the whole history of 
medicine and health protection in the Soviet Union, including 
significant new material on Soviet wartime medicine. Of en- 
grossing interest to professional and layman alike. 


MEDICINE AND HEALTH 
IN THE SOVIET UNION 


by the world’s foremost authority on medical history 
HENRY E. SIGERIST, M.D. 


ORDER THROUGH 
_— RUSSIA TODAY, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16 


























BOOK CLUB 


alternate S RT sttections 


These outstanding books are offered to you at a discount 


BASES & EMPIRE 


George Marion 


The case against the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan; the facts about Ameri- 
can expansion behind the war hysteria. An 
excellent factual record. 
CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.00 
Non-members $3.00 


EUROPEAN CROSSROAD 


Ilya Ehrenburg 
The well-known Soviet writer and journalist 
describes his observations during a postwar 
journey through Romania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Czechoslovakia. 
CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE -$1.50 
Non-members $2.00 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
SONG & DANCE BOOK 


Marion Bergman 


Each song and dance accompanied by nar- 
rative background and simple music. 
CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.00 
Non-members $3.00 


BEST SHORT STORIES 


of Maxim Gorky 


A collection of fifteen stories of the great 
Russian writer, including several retransla- 
tions of some early ones that Gorky himself 
had revised. 
CLUB MEMBER'S PRICE $2.00 
Non-members $2.75 


special offer 
With every two of the above books purchased 
you will receive absolutely free 


COMRADE FOREST 


Michael Leigh 


The absorbing novel of a Soviet guerrilla band by an English author who under- 
stands the people so well that one would think it was written by a Russian. 








Any of the above books may be selected on joining the Club, or members may 
substitute one for the regular selection. See our back cover for details. 








SRT BOOK CLUB, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 
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FROM A BEE KEEPER 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 


I am enclosing a small contribution in answer 
to your appeal for funds. I would like to make 
it larger but circumstances are against it. I am 
just a little old Keeper of Bees 70 years old and 
honey business is not so good and prospect for 
a honey crop this coming season is very poor 
also. Besides, I have just returned home from 
a seven weeks stay at a hospital which cost me 
over $1,000, besides other’ expenses. I hope that 
you will have better returns from others, and 
should I get a decent crop of honey to sell this 
coming season perhaps I can contribute a little 
better another time. 

C. Holm. 


Genoa, IIl. 


FROM A NURSE 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 


Please do not judge my interest and faith in 
the cause of American-Soviet friendship by the 
size of this check. I live on an old age pension 
and have no backlog. 

I am near the end of a long and interesting 
life as Army nurse in three American wars and 
long years in Panama during the construction of 
the Canal, and now the chief desire of my heart 
is that my fear-stricken country may come to 
have an intelligent understanding of the Soviet 
Union and remain at peace with her. 

Genevieve Russell. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


FROM A WORKER 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

Being on strike and not having worked since 
last January, I am sorry I can’t contribute 
more than the enclosed. 


New York City 


James Angelo. 


SINCEREST THANKS 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 


Mrs. White and I are sorry you have to be 
bothered with financial problems when your 
wonderful work in the magazine needs all 
your strength and time. 

The greatly important publication must not 
be hampered. It is more urgently needed than 
ever. We hope that the enclosure may help. 


Rev. Eliot White. 
New York City 


MORE BOUQUETS FOR SCHUMAN 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 


I believe thanks are in order for the high 
standards set by SRT and for the excellent job 
that is being done by the staff of your maga- 
zine. Particularly fine are the articles by Fred- 
erick L. Schuman. I think it would be a splen- 
did idea to issue his latest article in a special 


form as was done with his brilliant review of 


Byrnes book. 
Cedric Malin. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Professor Schuman’s latest article, on the 
Nazi documents, is now avaliable in pamphlet 


SEE ee 8 eee. 
mamma fan sad = 


a 


x 





form together with the official Soviet reply. 
See advertisement on inside back cover—Ed. 


WANTS SOURCES 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 


I have thoroughly enjoyed your magazine and 
wish to commend you highly for such excellent 
work. However, I do feel there is one criticism: 
I wish that your contributing authors would 
state the sources of their material, especially 
quotations, more fully than they do. Otherwise, 
I find their articles excellent. 

It has made it difficult to use their articles as 
bases for term papers, discussions, etc. because 
these articles lack indication of the sources from 
where they have been derived. 

Joanne Goulart. 
Burlington, Vermont. 


FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 


We feel that not to have your well-edited 
magazine come into our home each month 
would be the loss of an authentic source of 
information. 

Some time back, my son’s geography class 
had to prepare papers on Soviet Russia for 
their notebooks. My son used the material in 
Soviet Russia Today. Not only was his work 
judged exceptionally good, but the teacher was 
curious as to the sofrce of information. My son 
gave her several back numbers, for which she 
was extremely grateful. She had not seen the 


magazine before. 
Rev. John H. Owens. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


IN THE FACE OF INSULTS 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 


We wish to commend the editor, contributors 
and supportes of Soviet Russia Today who have 
clung to a policy of good journalism in the 
face of insults and outright falsehoods by the 
popular press and other mediums of informa- 
tion. The continuation of your magazine will 
help immensely in the struggle to bring about 


a peaceful world. 
Howard P. Baker. 
Bingham, Gibbon, Ore. 


FOR HARD-TO-GET FACTS 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 


I find your magazine an excellent source for 
getting facts otherwise not obtainable. Particu- 
larly do I refer to your articles on the Czecho- 
slovakian situation, Keep up your good work 
in the fight for peace. 


John R. Morris. 
Boulder, Colorado 


Our cower shows the basin of a workers’ 
yacht club in the Soviet Union. The photos in 
this issue are fram Savfoto, unless otherwise 
specified, 

































—— Review 
and Comment—#§ 


The German Crisis 


7. SENSATIONAL STORIES OF BritTisH AND AMERICAN AIR 
armadas carrying food and supplies to break the “inhuman 
Soviet blockade” of the Western sectors of Berlin have been 
used to obscure the real cause of the German crisis. 

In our last issue we reported on the six-power conference in 
London, in which representatives of the United States, Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg perfected 
their plans for the partitioning of Germany. These plans had 
been maturing for some time, and were already put partly into 
effect with the merging of the American and British zones 
into Bizonia. The failure of the British and American repre- 
sentatives to abandon the policy of building a separate Western 
German state was the rock on which the December Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference broke up. Subsequently the whole Euro- 
pean Recovery Program has been developed on the basis of 
the revived industrial power of the Ruhr, with the Soviet 
Union eliminated from its control, and with Nazi industrialists 
back in the saddle. That the six power conference completed 
plans for the economic as well as political separation of West- 
ern Germany from the Eastern zone was clear when it was 
followed immediately by the American-inspired separate cur- 
rency reform, which could only result in economic chaos. 

In response, Marshal Vassily D. Sokolovsky announced a 
number of measures “to protect the interests of the population 
and the economy of the Soviet zone and prevent disorganiza- 
tion of currency circulation.” These measures included the 
prohibition of the circulation or importation of the new 
Western banknotes in the Soviet zone of Germany, or in the 
area of Greater Berlin which is located in the Soviet zone. 
They put severe restrictions and controls on all passenger traffic 
and other transport between the Soviet and Western zones. 
And in order to prevent black marketeering with the old 
German currency voided in the Western zone, the Soviet 
authorities introduced a new currency for their own zone. 
When the Soviet Military Administration in Berlin announced 
the temporary closing of the main rail line into the Western 
sectors, food supplies for several weeks were on hand, so that 
there was no ground for the fantastic accusations that the 
Russians were condemning the Germans to starvation. Soviet 
authorities subsequently offered to provide food for the Ger- 
mans in the Western sectors of Berlin. 

Contrary to the general predictions that the Soviet Union 
would counter the moves of the Western nations by imme- 
diately setting up a separate Eastern German state, the Soviet 
Union instead made new moves to reopen negotiations on the 
problem of Germany as a whole. On June 24, the Foreign 
Ministers of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia met in 
Warsaw to discuss the German situation. Their communique 
urged a new attempt to reach Four-Power agreement on 
German demilitarization; real international control of the 
Ruhr’s heavy industry; unification of all Germany under a 
democratic government with guarantees against a repetition 
of German aggression; conclusion of a peace treaty in accord- 
ance with the Potsdam decisions and withdrawal of all occu- 
pation troops; and measures for the fulfillment of reparations 
obligations to the nations that suffered from German 
aggression, 

Ignoring the-offer for a new attempt to reach a settlement, 
the governments of the United States, Great Britain and 
France on July 6 officially protested to the Soviet Government 
against its blockade of the Western sectors of Berlin. The 
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U.S. note charged that the Soviet measures were “a clear 


violation of existing agreements concerning the administration 


of Berlin by the four occupying powers . . . these agreements 
implied the right of free access to Berlin. This right has long 
been confirmed by usage.” (Note the use of the word implied 
and usage. American officials thus imply the weakness of their 
position and the fact that the Soviet Military Administration 
is acting within its legal rights.) The note asserted cate- 
gorically the U.S, intention to remain in occupation of its 
sector in Berlin with the right of free access thereto. It charged 
the Soviet authorities with preventing the three Western 
governments from discharging their responsibilities for feed- 
ing the people of their zones. It insisted on the,full and imme- 
diate restoration of traffic between the Western zones and 
Berlin. In conclusion it declared that the U.S. Government 
was ready to participate in Four-Power negotiations for the 
settlement of any question arising out of the administration 
of the City of Berlin (nothing was said as to the question of 
Germany as a whole), but insisted that lines of communication 
must first be restored. 

The Soviet reply on July 14 said it could not agree that the 
USSR was responsible for the situation in Berlin, but that it 
had arisen as a result of the violation by the United States, 
Great Britain and France of Four-Power agreements on Ger- 
many and Berlin, through the policy of dismembering Ger- 
many and separate currency measures. 

The Soviet note charged that the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments had been violated by the three Western powers, citing 
the fact that measures for the demilitarization of Germany 
had not been completed, that the Ruhr, center of German war 
industry, had been removed from Four-Power control, that 
fulfillment of reparations agreements from the Western occu- 
pation zones had been disrupted, and that preparations for 
a separate government for Western Germany with its capital 
at Frankfurt-am-Main were taking place. 

The note further charged that the three Western Powers 
by their actions had themselves destroyed the system of quadri- 
partite administration in Germany, and undermined the legal 
basis on which their right to participate in the administration 
of Berlin rested, and that therefore the present difficulties in 
Berlin were caused not by Soviet actions, but by those of the 
three Western governments. 

It pointed out that the separate currency reform had created 
a situation where the entire mass of currency notes invalidated 
by the Western zones threatened to pour into Berlin and into 
the Soviet occupation zone, and that the Soviet command was 
compelled to adopt urgent measures to safeguard the popula- 
tion and the economy of the Soviet zone and Greater Berlin. 
The reply asserted, moreover, that the Soviet command was 
striving for the speediest possible elimination of recent diff- 
culties and offered to insure sufficient supplies for Greater 
Berlin through its own means. In conclusion, the Soviet note 
stated: 


that it will not be induced by. threats, pressure or other actions 
to abandon its right to participate in the occupation of Berlin, the 
Soviet government does not intend to enter a discussion on this 
declaration, for it has no need of a policy of pressure, since by the 
violation of agreed decisions’ on the administration of Berlin the 
above-mentioned governments themselves are rendering null and 
void their right to participation in the occupation of Berlin. 

The government of the United States note of July 6 expresses 
a readiness to begin negotiations among the four allied occupying 
powers for the examination of that which has arisen in Berlin, but 
passes over in silence the question of Germany as a whole. 

While not objecting to negotiations, the Soviet government, 
however, deems it necessary to declare it cannot link the start of 
these negotiations with the fulfillment of any preliminary conditions, 
and, secondly, that quadripartite negotiations only could be effective 
if they were not confined to the question of the administration of 
Berlin, since this question cannot be separated from the general 
question of quadripartite control in relation. to Germany. 


Thus for the fourth time in recent weeks the USSR has 
offered negotiations on American-Soviet differences: in the 
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As regards the declaration of the government of the United States 











"The UN absolutely 
must succeed,” was 
the final comment 
of Soviet UN dele- 
gate, Deputy For- 
eign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko (above, 
left) as he left for 
' vacation in the 
SSR. Seated with 
him (right) is Alex- 
ander Panyushkin, 
Soviet Ambassador 
to the U.S. On the 
right is Jakov Malik, 
also a Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister, 
who will take Gro- 
myko's place at the 
UN during the lat- 
ter's absence. 


Smith-Molotov and Wallace-Stalin exchanges, through the 
Warsaw conference and in this reply. The Republican and 
Democratic conventions endorsed the bi-partisan cold-war 
policy and made not a single move toward peace. Only the 
new party led by Henry Wallace has called for a new course, 
and for a conference to negotiate a settlement with the Soviet 
Union. The American people should back this demand with 
all their strength. 

While war hysteria mounts over the Berlin crisis and the 
anti-Soviet campaign reaches new heights, all this has its 
domestic parallel in a new and gigantic “Red scare.” The 
arrest of Communist Party leaders on charges of advocating 
the overthrow of the U.S. Government, is all too reminis- 
cent of the Reichstag fire frame-up in Hitler Germany. It 
should be recalled that Attorney General Clark admitted a 
few months ago before the Un-American Committee that he 
had no proof that Communists are foreign agents or advocate 
Violent overthrow of the government. 


Stop the Cold War--Get Together for Peace 


| Nationa Councit or AMERICAN-SovieT FRIENDSHIP’s 
campaign for world peace, based on the only feasible 
preinise—American-Soviet understanding and cooperation— 
has entered a new phase. Early im June the Council opened 
its “peace ‘offensive.” The initial step was the circulation of a 
statement, recounting the recent exchanges of notes between 
American and Soviet officials and calling for a conference for 
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the peaceful settlement of US-USSR differences. The state- 
ment was signed by 125 prominent Americans from all walks 
of life. Simultaneously, the Council published a leaflet which 
analyzed the points of friction between the two nations, and 
gave constructive suggestions on how these disputed points 
could be eliminated to open the road to peace. The leaflet 
calls on the American people to organize for peace NOW. 
Seals with the legend “Stop the Cold War . . . Get Together 
for Peace” are being widely distributed. A pamphlet contain- 
ing all the basic documents in the recent exchanges and 
American and worldwide comment thereon is in preparation. 

A national advertising campaign is under way, with local 
councils in Denver, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia and 
several other cities placing display ads in their local news- 
papers, quoting from the statement mentioned above, and 
adding prominent local names to the national list. The Denver 
Council has fired the first shot in the advertising campaign. 
It published an open letter to the President, demanding that 
he lay plans to call a conference between the United States and 
the Soviet Union to settle outstanding differences and open the 
road to peace. Nearly fifty prominent Denver citizens signed 
this open letter. 

News stories in the Cleveland press, reporting that a large 
number of prominent Cleveland citizens had joined the 
nationally outstanding Americans and signed the National 
Council’s US-USSR peace conference call, caused newsmen 
in Cleveland to ask Russell N. Chase, member of the execu- 
tive board of the National Council’s Cleveland chapter, for an 
interview on the weekly “Meet the Press” radio program. In 
this broadcast, Mr. Chase told the press that since the Soviet 
Union had publicly expressed its desire for peace, it was now 
up to the United States to “arrest the prosecution of the cold 
war and to take immediate steps to arrange the scope, the 
place and the time for a conference” with the USSR. 

The National Council is now circulating a “Roll Call for 
Peace” on a nationwide basis. Americans, eager for peace and 
anxious lest our government’s cold war policy may plunge 
the world into another war, are asked to sign the Roll Call. 
It is hoped that at least a million Americans will sign the 
Roll Call which carries a message to the President, the De- 
partment of State and the Congress to get together with the 
Soviet Union and work out a program for world peace. The 
Roll Call is being distributed through local councils in the 
different cities and through cooperating groups such as labor 
organizations, and church and nationality groups. 

Public peace rallies are planned in numerous cities, and by 
the middle of November the Council’s peace offensive will be 
joined by the Dean of Canterbury, who, on the Council’s invi- 
tation, will visit the United States to speak to the American 
people at mass meetings planned throughout the country on 
the urgency of building the peace. So far, fifteen cities have 
already arranged for such peace rallies, featuring the Dean. 

In New York, the Council will give-a testimonial dinner 
for the Dean on November 14th, at the Hotel Pierre. On 
December 13th, the Council’s peace offensive will culminate 
in a huge people’s rally for peace at Madison Square Garden. 

The peoples of the world want peace. The American people 
yearn for peace no less than all other peoples. They must have 
a chance to make their voices heard, in the White House, on 
Capitol Hill and in the Department of State. The National 
Council’s peace offensive gives them that chance. (For further 
information, address Richard Morford, Executive Director, 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 114 East 
32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y.) 


The Finnish Elections 


LSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE WE PUBLISH AN ARTICLE ON THE 
1 recent elections in Finland, in which the Democratic 


Union, a coalition of the Communist Party and other left-wing . 


and progressive forces, lost some ground. No comprehensive 
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accounts of recent developments in Finland have reached 
this country so that it is too soon to draw definitive conclu- 
sions from the election results. The material presented in 
Mr. Collins’ article indicates the strong hold reactionary forces 
have had on Finnish politics despite all the propaganda about 
Finland as a model democracy. Preliminary reports of the 
recent elections indicate that Finnish reaction, apparently 
well-supplied with funds, carried on an intensive campaign 
against the Democratic Union, with the help of foreign circles. 
In this campaign they demagogically used the dissatisfaction 
of the peasants over the absence of land reforms in an attempt 
to hold the Democratic Union responsible for this situation, 
although the Agrarian Party is itself against such reforms 
and the Democratic Union supports them. That in the face of 
this campaign the Democratic Union still received 20 per cent 
of the votes, entitling them to 32 seats out of 200 in the Diet, 
is an indication of their strength. The working class and pro- 
gressive circles of Finland are in the main behind the Demo- 
cratic Union which, in addition to land reforms, supports 
nationalization of industry and a policy of strengthening 
friendship with the Soviet Union. It is interesting that when 
Communists make noticeable advances, charges of Soviet 
pressure inevitably follow, while when reactionary forces gain 
votes this is seldom attributed to outside pressure. If it were 
true that the Soviet Union makes a practice of intervening 
in elections in Eastern Europe, surely special efforts would 
have been made to sway the results of the Finnish elections. 
However, the newspaper correspondents who reported the 
elections emphasized the fact that no signs of Soviet interven- 
tion were noticeable. 


On the Situation in Yugoslavia 


es ComMMUNIsT INFORMATION BuREAU’s COMMUNIQUE ON 
its criticisms of the Yugoslav Communist Party leadership 
and policies has been greeted by a chorus of exultation over 
the division among the Eastern European democracies and 
by the usual charges of attempted Soviet domination of the 
internal affairs of these countries. 

The rejoicing of the anti-Soviet forces is premature. Cer- 
tainly the deep-going differences revealed indicate a serious 
situation that cannot be easily solved. But the fact that they 
have been brought out into the open and stated so clearly 
before the whole world indicate strength and confidence rather 
than weakness on the part of those who have brought the 
situation to light. And there is no justification for the as- 
sumption that Yugoslavia is prepared to repudiate her ties 
with the USSR and the Eastern European democracies. In- 
deed, the Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia participated in the 
Warsaw conference of Foreign Ministers referred to previously. 

As to the charges of Soviet domination, Americans would 
do well to examine the policies of our own country before 
blindly accepting them. The whole basis of our foreign policy 
as expressed in the Truman-Marshall doctrine, is intervention 
by ‘money and arms in every country in the world where we 
can get a foothold. 

A correct understanding of what has happened cannot be 
gained through the biased reports and irresponsible specula- 
tions of our press and radio. (Early press reports suggested 
that Tito had been killed and many commentators are giving 
currency to the idea that the whole thing was a “Kremlin- 
engineered plot” to be followed by the Soviet Army marching 
into Yugoslavia. ) 

For a proper assessment of these events, a careful study of 
the Communist Information Bureau’s criticism is essential. 
But the issues raised in the document are many and complex, 
and we shall have to await future developments before we 
can fully understand them. We can only suggest certain lines 
. of thought that may help to clarify some of the issues involved. 

First of all it must be kept in mind that the Communist 
Information Bureau is an entirely different organization than 
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_ the Communist International which was dissolved in 1943 as 
having “outlived its historic purpose.” About the Comintern ° 


itself there have always been profound misconceptions, the 
most serious of which was the charge that it was “an instru- 
ment of Soviet’ foreign policy,” and an agency of the Soviet 
Government. It was organized at a time when the Communist 
Parties of different countries, all stemming from movements 
that had their origin long before there was a Soviet Union, 
were minority groups everywhere but in the USSR and felt 
the need for a directing center. During the war, when the 
main necessity was the uniting of all gnti-fascist forces in a 
single camp against aggression, the various Communist Par- 
ties came to the conclusion that such an organization was 
unnecessary and its dissolution exposed the Hitlerite lie about 
Soviet intervention in the affairs of other nations. 

But after the war a new situation arose and differences in 
aims among the nations which had been able to unite for the 
defeat of Hitler became crystallized. The One-World policy 
was abandoned, the forces of imperialism took over Hitler’s 
anti-Communist slogans and began to organize the reaction- 
ary circles everywhere against the Soviet Union and the new 
democracies, creating the threat of a new world, war. The 
Communist Parties of the Soviet Union and of other European 
countries felt it desirable to confer on their mutual prob- 
lems (as did the Socialist Parties, which have also had several 
international conferences and set up an information center). 
Last September, in Warsaw, there was a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Communist Parties of Yugoslavia, Bulgariag 
Romania, Hungary, Poland, France, Czechoslovakia, Italy and 
the Soviet Union. 

These nine parties agreed together to set up a Communist 
Information Bureau composed of two representatives from 
the Central Committee of each party, with this main task: 
“To organize and exchange experiences and, in case of neces- 
sity, coordinate the activity of the Communist Parties on the 
basis of mutual agreement.” 

Thus it is apparent that the Communist Information 
Bureau does not represent the restoration of a world Com- 
munist organization with a centralized leadership. Only nine 
parties are members. The voluntary nature of their association 
was stressed. Far from representing any attempt to infringe 
upon the national sovereignty of any of the countries whose 
Communist Parties were included, the resolution on the 
establishment of the Bureau stressed that each party should 
guard the democracy, national sovereignty, freedom and in- 
dependence of its country. At the same time, it warned that 
the Truman-Marshall plan for Europe and other parts of the 
world represented a plan for the economic and political dom- 
ination of European and other countries by American im- 
perialism. 

It should be borne in mind that the Communists hold in 
common a belief in Marxism, which they assert is not a 
dogma, but a scientific guide to action. They hold theory and 
practice inseparable. Criticism and self-criticism are an essen- 
tial part of their method, and the principle of the right of 
mutual criticism was accepted by the member parties of the 
Communist Information Bureau, as well as the responsibility 
of answering the criticisms of others. Approaching politics as 
a science, the Marxists consider it necessary to operate on the 
basis of a correct theory which must be tested in action. The 
position of leadership of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union is not based on any compulsion exerted over others but 
on the fact that it has had the longest and most successful 
experience, and that it has stood the test of building socialism 
in time of peace and of defending it against the most ferocious 
military attack in history. It should be noted that the Bureau 
members do not meet as sepresentatives of governments but 
of their respective parties. Thus their criticisms are concerned 
chiefly with internal party policies although these of course are 
reflected in government actions where Communists are in the 
leadership. 
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Criticisms of Tito Policies 


EEPING THESE POINTS IN MIND, LET US CONSIDER THE 

main points in the Communist Information Bureau’s 
communique on criticisms of the Yugoslav Communist Party, 
which we summarize below, interpolating our own comments 
in brackets. 


Contrary to the assertion of the Yugoslavian Party leaders 
that they had been given no chance to be heard, it is clear from 
a study of the communique and the statements of separate 
parties that the discussions had been going on for some time. 
As long ago as last March the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union sent a communication to the Yugoslav Party, followed 
by two communications in May, while similar communica- 
tions were sent by at least five of the other parties who agreed 
with the criticisms. It was proposed that representatives of the 
Yugoslav Party attend a meeting in Romania in June to dis- 
cuss and answer these criticisms. When the conference con- 
vened, it adjourned proceedings for two days expecting the 
arrival of the Yugoslav delegates, but they stayed away. It was 
thus by their own action that they were “put outside” the 
organization, and not by any arbitrary act of expulsion. 

The first point of the Bureau’s communique makes the gen- 
eral charge that the leadership of the Yugoslav Party has 
recently followed an incorrect line, representing a retreat from 
Marxism-Leninism, and placed the responsibility for this 
specifically on Tito, Kardelj, Djilas and Rankovic. 

The second point noted that the Yugoslav Party had pur- 
sued an unfriendly political policy in relation to the Soviet 
Union and the Russian Communist Party, ridiculing Soviet 
military specialists, discrediting the Soviet army and shadow- 
ing Soviet civilian specialists in Yugoslavia; that such incidents 
had a tendency to identify the policy of the Soviet Union with 
that of the imperialist powers, and had led to anti-Soviet 
propaganda of a Trotskyist type. 

[Here we might comment that while the role of the Yugo- 
slav liberation forces and their immense sacrifices in the Allied 
cause are well known and will never be forgotten, the debt 
of Yugoslavia to the Soviet army is also a matter of history 
and it is no service to the Yugoslav people to take the position 
that they achieved their liberation without that help, or that 
close cooperation with the Soviet Union is not essential to 
their continued security and progress. ] 

The third point declares that the Yugoslav Party in its 
internal policies has departed from the Lenin conception of 
working class leadership, in alliance with the poor and middle 
farmers, in the fight of all the people for the democratic revo- 
lution and has instead based itself on the small individual 
farmer. That it has ignored the fact that capitalist elements in 
Yugoslavia are actually growing under present conditions, 
where nationalization of the land does not exist, private prop- 
erty in land prevails, hired labor is used, and large estates are 
accumulating in the hands of the kulaks (rich farmers who 
exploit others). That it has failed to realize that such a situ- 
ation means increasing rather than smoothing over the class 
struggle, since the individual farmer-owner under such con- 
ditions is inevitably a base for the growth of capitalist ideas. 

The fourth point holds that the leadership of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party has distorted the Marxist-Leninist theory 
that the Communist Party is the highest form of organization 
and the most important instrument of the working class. In- 
stead they have submerged themselves within the People’s 
Front, made up of many diverse groups; have failed to have 
their own program and through it gain greater confidence 
of the people and influence among them, and do not operate 
openly with their own program and under their own name. 

_| This point should by no means be interpreted as a rejec- 
tion of the People’s Front policy, but only as a criticism of the 
Yugoslav Party for dispersing itself within the People’s Front 
and failing to develop and propagate openly its own program. ] 

‘a the fifth point the Bureau expresses the opinion that 
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within the Yugoslav Party a sectarian bureaucratic regime has 
been created, that there is no democracy within the party, 
that principles of elections are ngt adhered to, but that the 
Central Committee consists of coopted instead of elected 
members. The party exists in a state of semi-legality, meet- 
ings, if held at all, are held in secret. All this, the Bureau 
contends, leads to military methods of party leadership, simi- 
lar to those of Trotsky. It declares self-criticism to be non- 
existent, that those who have criticized the anti-Soviet con- 
ceptions of the leaders, and advocated Yugoslav-Soviet friend- 
ship, have met with cruel repression, as in the cases of the 
arrest of the two members of the Central Committee and of 
the Government, Zujovice and Hedrang. 

[The emphasis on the necessity for the Communist Party 
to operate openly and with democratic methods stresséd in the 
fourth and fifth points deserves special attention. It is held 
that to merge their own identity in the People’s Front while 
pursuing their own policies in a clandestine way results both 
in a weakening of their own program and a deception of the 
people. ] 

The sixth point expresses the opinion that “the leaders of 
the Yugoslav Communist Party, under the burden of exalted 
ambition, grandeur and conceit, instead of honorably accept- 
ing criticism and correcting their mistakes in a Bolshevik 
manner, greeted the criticism with disdain and bad spirit, and 
in an anti-party manner categorically denied their mistakes 
and thereby intensified their errors.” 

That, further, the Yugoslav leaders kept the criticism 
directed against them secret from the Yugoslav Party and 
people, and after the criticism was received, decreed a number 
of leftist measures without proper preparations. Thus they 
hastily nationalized small factories and retail shops, compli- 
cating the supply system; issued new laws for a grain tax on 
the peasants and proclaimed a policy of liquidation of capi- 
talist elements in Yugoslavia and liquidation of the kulaks as 
a class. For all such measures, experience of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union had shown, conditions must be 
carefully prepared. It is pure adventurism to rush into liquida- 
tion of the kulaks without a program for collectivization of 
agriculture, which also must be most carefully prepared, 

[Informed students of the Soviet Union will recognize the 
pattern of certain Trotskyist policies and methods. The citing 
of Soviet experience does not mean that Yugoslavia and other 
countries are expected to follow exactly the same road of 
development, but rather that the experiences of the Soviet 
Union carry certain lessons that can well be studied in order 
to avoid mistakes. The Soviet leaders do not advocate any 
immediate or hasty policy of collectivization. They have every- 
where supported the policy that the first step in land reform 
must be the breaking up of big estates and giving the farmers 
their own land. But they and the Communist leaders in 
Eastern Europe generally take the position that these farmer- 
owners cannot be the main base in the development toward 
socialism. The workers, they believe, must retain leadership, in 
an ever-widening alliance with the farmers. That alliance can 
only be fully realized when the farmers lose their capitalist 
psychology. But this, they hold, cannot come about through 
force or compulsion. The increased productive capacity to be 
achieved through various forms of cooperative effort, of which 
the highest is that of joint ownership and cultivation of the 
land, must be recognized and desired by the farmers them- 
selves. There must be a highly developed industry producing 
the necessary machinery for a mechanized agriculture. There 
must be examples demonstrating the results of producers’ 
cooperation under conditions of mechanized, modern methods, 
for the farmers to see for themselves. The present policy 
apparently adopted in Yugoslavia, liquidating the kulaks who 
are large producers and imposing new grain taxes, can, it is 
felt, only disrupt the supply system without preparing the 
necessary base for over-all increased production, and alienate 
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- . » Propaganda for Surrender 


VS. 


Facts for Settlement ==. 


AST WINTER a British Tory, here 
for the first time since the war, 
remarked to one of our correspondents 
at the UN that he had never seen any- 
thing like the hysterical war propaganda 
printed every day in our press. “It’s un- 
believable,” he said, “no responsible 
European of any political party would 
tolerate it.” Since then our visitor has 
seen this war-inciting anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda increase in fury until some of its 
words are covered with the foam of 
madness. 

Not only does our government tolerate 
this war incitement but it has now be- 
come its main source. When it began in 
the big business- press and on the radio 
a warning and appeal from the President 
might have checked it. But, when Presi- 
dent Truman chose the cold war, propa- 
ganda became the means to put it over 
and also one of its techniques. To call 
this the war of ideologies is to do it too 
much honor. It is a war of words using 
mainly the propaganda device of name 
calling, and the reiteration of general 
statements without supporting data. 
Modern political propaganda is fashioned 
upon the psychology of advertising and 
is a glorification of the familiar tech- 
niques of radio commercials. 


T IS REPORTED that, for counsel on 

how to put over the cold war, a team 
of top public relations counsellors was 
brought to Washington. The kind of 
brains that showed big business how to 
disguise monopoly as “free enterprise” 
has shown the government how to dis- 
guise the cold war, and the expansion of 
our monopoly capitalism abroad, as a 
great adventure in behalf of freedom, n1- 
tional independence and democracy. The 
scare technique that sells the consumer 
pastes and powders at an unnecessarv 
price by the menace of decay and ath- 
lete’s foot, is now using the alleged men- 
ace of Communism and the Soviet Union 
to sell the voter the draft and the Mundt- 
Nixon bill at the price of war and fas- 
cism. 

Last spring a University of Toledo 
audience listened to these words about 
“The masters of the Kremlin”: “They 
have embarked upon the same kind of 
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desperate attempt at world domination 
and despotism the mad Hitler and his 
brutal minions tried. They have wan- 
tonly, cynically, - sadistically, and with 
calculation and deliberation, violated 
every principle of civilized international 
justice. . . . We intend to stop these 
madmen from subjugating and enslaving 
Europe and Asia. We must stop them”! 
The voice was that of Speaker Joseph 
Martin of the House of Representatives, 
the man who automatically becomes 
President should Truman die, the man 
who was the compromise choice for 
Republican nominee of some of those 
few men who would have named the 
candidate in a smoke filled room had the 
Dewey bandwagon failed to roll. 

This speech followed by a few days 
that of Truman to Congress demanding 
immediately the ERP, UMT and the 
draft. It was an expansion and embroider- 
ing of his main theses in terms of our 
yellow press and gutter journalism, just 
as Truman’s speech was an expansion, 
with increased emphasis, of the one a 
year before in which he declared the 
cold war, and as his recent address at the 
University of California was an expan- 
sion of both of them. These declarations 
of policy contain the main propaganda 
themes which appear over and over 
again in the speeches of Secretary of 
State Marshall, Assistant Secretary 
Lovett, our representative at the UN, the 
Republican co-architects of the cold war 
policy, the spokesmen for the armed 
forces. The Soviet Union practices 
aggression and intervention; plans to 
dominate Europe and ultimately the 
world; is responsible by its obstruction 
for the deadlock in the UN; and by its 
breaking of agreements, for the failure 


to get peace. By the reiteration of these 
themes, supported by the slanting, parti- 
san interpretation of news in the press, 
on the air and on the scree, the people 
are being conditioned to accept the cold 
war and its consequences, the war mind 
is being created. 


HE ARE a few typical examples 
out of the many available. Our rep- 
resentative in the UN Atomic Energy 
Commission, Frederick Osborn, mani- 
fested the temper in which he was con- 
ducting that difficult negotiation in a 
speech at Boston last January. He de- 
clared that unless Russia was halted she 
would “extend the iron curtain over 
country after country until the whole 
world was dark . . . they have bred 
a determination to dominate Europe 
as well as large Asiatic areas, possibly, 
indeed, the whole world in order to safe- 
guard the government in office and to 
provide an illusory security for the Rus- 
sian people.” Senator Vanderberg’s latest 
utterance on this theme, which runs 
through his speeches in support of the 
cold war, is “We do not propose to be 
isolated in a world that has been com- 
munized by conquest.” John Foster 
Dulles, who makes a specialty of know- 
ing the Soviet mind, and interpreting it 
to churchmen in terms of world domina- 
tion with misunderstood and mishandled 
quotations from Lenin and Stalin, builds 
his recent article in Collier’s in behalf of 
military aid to Western Europe around 
“the Soviet design of moving through 
Western Europe to the Atlantic.” The 
armed forces spokesmen add to this their 
assurances of Soviet intention to attack 
us. The latest utterance of this sort has, 
brought from Moscow a protest to our 
government and to the UN of disregard 
of the Assembly injunction to stop war- 
inciting propaganda. This was because 
an article was built by Newsweek of May 
17 around the speech of General Kenney 
of the Strategic Air Command in which 
he said he believed that the Soviet Union 
would attack “as soon as they feel that 
they can win in a conflict against us.” 
He also listed the Soviet cities on which 
we would drop atomic bombs, beginning 
with Moscow. 
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Add to the charges of Soviet aggres- 
sion, intervention and domination, those 
concerning obstruction and agreement- 
breaking, and add to these our own pro- 
fession of seeking only freedom, national 
independence and democracy, and the 
result of all the propaganda behind them 
is two pictures in the heads of the aver- 
age citizen. He sees the Soviet Union as 
the embodiment of evil, the devil incar- 
nate; and the US as the personification 
of all the virtues, an angel of light. For 
people who find themselves continually 
frustrated by economic barriers they can- 
not get through, this is a dangerous com- 
pensation. It provides a fraudulent moral 
justification for the atomic-bacterial war. 
They do not want, and cannot be led to 
fight unless they feel it is morally justi- 
fied. Some of us can remember how the 
eagle began to scream “We are the big- 
gest and the best” in the days when we 
got economically strong enough to begin 
to get out from debt bondage to Great 
Britain and become a world power. Now 
that we take Britain’s place in the world 
as the head of what is left of world 
capitalism we are also taking over her 
habit of cloaking power politics with 
alleged moral reasons. We must always 
have all the right on our side. That is 
the way practically every issue in the 
UN is portrayed. So when Trygvie Lie 
ofhcially requested both the US and the 
USSR to modify their attitudes there 
were demands in the press, and even one 


in Congress, that We move for his res- 
ignation. 


OF COURSE this is an impossible pic- 
ture. After all there is a law of aver- 
ages, in the moral as well as the physical 
world. The Soviet Union has to be right 
some of the time and we have to be 
wrong some of the time. Let that fact be 
recognized and there is a basis for nego- 
tiation, whereas on the assumption of 
complete self-righteousness there can be 
none. This goes two ways. But no nego- 
tiations can get started when we lay 
down our plans on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis, in absolute assurance of their com- 
plete rightness. The Soviet Union has 
made proposals on the three main issues. 
Mn atomic energy, outlawing of its use 
for destructive purposes, control and in- 
spection beginning at the same time. On 
European Recovery, a special committee 
in the UN Economic Commission for 
Europe for “the development of eco- 
nomic relations between the countries of 
Europe.” On Germany, proposals for a 
unified economy and government. But 
our attitude: is “nothing to negotiate.” 
We are willing to discuss only when they 
accept our terms in advance. 

The latest propaganda point to sup- 
Port this is that we have the votes and 
that proves we are right. So we are more 
infallible than the Pope. How many of 
those votes were free and independent? 
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That is what history will determine and 
our high moral claims will only ‘increase 
the severity of the verdict. It is reported 
that before the vote on the Greek frontier 
commission a delegate from a small 
nation said to the Ukraine delegate: 
“Some of us think you are right. If the 
ballot were secret we would vote with 
you. But if I did that my country would 
not yet the next shipload of food.” 
The State Department has been called 


upon recently to document Truman’s 
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claim of agreement-breaking and to jus- 
tify the answer of “nothing to negotiate” 
to the Soviet response to the Smith and 
Wallace letters. But its position was 
doubly prejudiced. First because it had 
started the transformation of the func- 
tion of the diplomat from that of seeking 
settlement of disputes to that of a prose- 
cuting attorney seeking conviction, in the 
first days of the UN at San Francisco. 
At that time, it will be remembered, 
Stettinius was led by Great Britain, in 
behalf of its protege, the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile, to bring charges against 
the Soviet Union in the matter of the 
arrest of the 16 Poles later found guilty 
of armed terror against the Red Army 
and. treason against their own govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the State Depart- 
ment’s own Russian “experts” originated 
the policy of “containing the Soviet 
Union” which Truman enlarged into a 
global attempt to stop communism. And, 
too, it had already had its own fling in 
anti-Soviet propaganda in its selective 
publicity of the Nazi documents on the 


Nazi-Soviet pact. That this descended. 


even to the level of falsification was 
made clear in these columns by Professor 
Frederick L. Schuman. The venture was 
regarded with pained surprise by our 
Allies and is now buried in a silence that 


should cover some shame. 


The Department has not improved its 
reputation by what it has lately pro- 
duced m documentation for Truman and 


Marshall. Surely it knows what the 
readers of this magazine know, if Trv- 
man does not, that the twenty-two vetoes 
were really only five because of the repe- 
tit.ons caused by the Us and Britain 
repeatedly raising the Same issues. 

|The reference is to the article 
“The USSR’s 22 Vetoes” in our De- 
cember, 1947, issue. Since then there 
have been four more vetoes. One was a 
repetition of a previous veto on Italy’s 
UN membership application because the 
US proposal did not include other na- 
tions with whom peace treaties had been 
concluded as had been agreed at Pots- 
dam; two of them represented a “double 
veto” in the case of the Chilean proposal 
to investigate events in Czechoslovakia 
which was accompanied by what the 
USSR considered wholly unjustified ac- 
cusations of Soviet interference; and 
one vetoed the Security Council approval 
of the US atomic energy plan which 
would have carried with it suspension 
of the work of the atomic energy com- 
mission, where the USSR felt sufficient 
effort had‘not been made to reach agree- 
ment.—Ed. | 

To substantiate the “nothing to: ne- 
gotiate” reply, a statement was issued 
on eleven main issues on which the 
failure to reach agreement was alleged 
to be solely the fault of the Soviet Union. 
Promptly Tass came back with a state- 
ment that on every point the failure to 
agree was due to our policy. In civil 
litigation and industrial disputes this 
kind of a deadlock calls for mediation 
and consultation if a fight to a finish is 
to be avoided. But who is there to medi- 
ate this international dispute? Diplo- 
macy has become a part of the cold war. 
It uses propaganda with the aim of 
securing surrender, instead of using facts, 
with the aim of securing a just and 
workable settlement. 


saa SAME situation has developed 
on the issue of agreement-breaking. 
To justify Truman’s blanket charge on 
this point, the State Department issued . 
a list of thirty-seven alleged violations. 
These, of course, included all the minor 
points on administrative matters in occu- 
pied countries that could be found. It was 
admitted that some of the cases rested 
upon a difference in interpretation of the 
agreement. Moscow promptly replied 
with a list of major violations by us of 
the basic Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments. Reston of the New York Times 
reports that the State Department has 


‘ reached an emotional state where it can- 


not bajieve in any Soviet intention to 
keep agreements. All this does not 
square with reports of our highest mili- 
tary authorities, including General Eisen- 
hower, about the keeping of agreements 
during the war. It does not square with 
Harry Hopkins’ notes on his first con- 
(Continued on page 30) 









NE OF THE measures introduced 
in the Soviet Union during the war 
for the improvement of educational 
methods was the “matriculation exams” 
at the end of the seven-year and ten-year 
course. The instructions issued by the 
‘Ministry of Education of the RSFSR 
described the purpose of these examina- 
tions as follows: “To make it possible to 
test the thoroughness of the knowledge 
of the graduates, their development, in- 
dependence of judgment and ability to 
connect knowledge with life, theory 
with practice.” The first examinations of 
this type were held at the end of the 
school year 1944-45. These exams fol- 
lowed the regular end-of-the-year tests 
for the grade completed, and covered 
the whole preceding course of study. 
How these examinations were con- 
ducted I learned during my visit in 
late 1945, from a student of Moscow 
University, Timofei Maslennikov. What 
follows is largely in his own words. 


The Matriculation Exams 


We were examined on what we had 
learned throughout our whole school 
life, but specifically in the last three years 
—the 8th, 9th and roth grades. In the 
course of our last year in school we had 
had a series of examinations covering 
our work in the 8th and gth grades, so 
we were pretty well prepared for the 
final examinations. 

Our subjects were literature and the 
Russian language, math (algebra, geom- 
etry and trigonometry), history, physics, 
chemistry and a foreign language. For 
the test itself, you have three examiners 
—the director of the school, a teacher in 
the given subject, and a representative 
from the district education commission. 
While the atmosphere is formal and dig- 
nified, the examiners do everything pos- 
sible to make you feel at ease. If the stu- 
dent isn’t feeling well, or shows special 
nervousness, they may excuse him and 
give him a chance to come back again. 

The questions are on slips of paper. 
There may be twenty to thirty. You draw 
one, which gives you a choice of one of 
three questions. The first subject we were 
examined on was Russian language and 
literature, with questions from what we 
had studied in the roth grade. The first 
part of the test was written, and we had 
five hours to answer the question we 
chose. I drew a ticket with the following 
three themes: 

1. The moral greatness and spiritual 
beauty of the characters in Gorky’s 
Mother. 

2. The ballad of Kniaz Igor as @ mas- 
terpiece of Russian literature. 

3. Take any quotation from Pushkin’s 
works and analyze it. 

It is a matter of your own choice what 
quotation you take, and what you want 
to do with it. I took: “My friend will 
dedicate to the fatherland the beautiful 
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strivings of his soul.” I found out later 
that most of the class had chosen Push- 
kin, and some quotation that had to do 
with patriotism, which was natural, as 
the war was still going on. 

This first examination on literature 
is considered basic. If you get a bad 
mark you cannot then go on with the 
rest of the exam. But you will have an 
opportunity to try again later after more 
study. 

They don’t rush you; you get plenty 
of time to rest up between exams. Two 
or three days after the written exam 
in Russian language and literature, comes 
the oral exam. They divide the class into 
two or three different groups. This time 
you draw three different cards covering 
questions from the 8th, gth and roth 
grades, and again you choose one of three 
questions from each card. You are given 
time to sit quietly and think out your 
answers, and make notes. The three 
questions I chose from my cards were 
the biography of Chekhov, a comparison 
of the characters of Napoleon and Kutu- 
zov as described in literature, and an 
analysis of the characters of Griboyedov’s 
Wit Brings Woe. In these oral exams 
you are supposed to bring out the main 
points in about twenty minutes. The ex- 
aminers can question you on what you 
are saying as you go along, and they can 
also ask you to quote from other writers 
studied that year. They do not pay too 
much attention to small errors in detail, 
and do not try to trip you up, but are 






concerned to find out whether you know 
your subject and have the capacity to 
think things out on your own. 

The second exam is in math. First 
comes a five-hour, written exam in alge- 
bra, with questions drawn from the 8th, 
gth and roth grades. Two days later 
comes the oral algebra exam, also with 
questions drawn from all three grades, 
and problems to be solved quickly on the 
blackboard, with a time limit. The third 
exam covers geometry and trigonometry 
together, a five-hour written exam, with 
some hard questions, followed by an oral 
in geometry, with theorems and _ prob- 
lems to solve from the goth and roth 
grades, and an oral in trigonometry, with 
some theoretical problems. 

“And what if you fail in any of these?” 
I asked at this point. “It didn’t happen 
to anyone in our school,” was Timofei’s 
answer. 

After math, come the history exams, 
all oral. These cover the history of 
Russia and the USSR and other coun- 
tries from the 8th, gth and roth grades. 

You are given 2Q to 25 minutes for 
each one. If the examiners see that you 
know your subject thoroughly they may 
stop you before your time is up. If you 
don’t seem to know it too well, they 
keep on asking you questions to give you 
every possible chance. They are not 
particularly interested in isolated dates, 
they stress periodization—the relation of 
things that happened in a given period 
to the economic and ‘social conditions of 
the time. 

After that come the physics and then 
the chemistry exams, all oral, covering 
the last three grades. The questions cover 
your general knowledge, definitions; 
they give you special problems to solve 
and experiments to perform. 

In the foreign language exams, which 


come last, I had English. You have to — 


show your knowledge of vocabulary, 
rules of pronunciation, etc. You have to 
read and translate texts of average diff- 
culty. 

Some of the exams taken at the end of 
the ninth year are counted in at the end 
of the tenth year and you don’t have to 
take them over again unless you want 


‘to improve your marks. For example, 


at the end of the oth year, you have an 
exam on the basic teachings of Darwin- 
ism, and that is counted in your final 
marks. In the gth grade you also have 
exams on the economic geography of 
capitalist countries, which are counted 
in your final grades. If you have no rec- 
ords for the exams taken the preceding 
year, you either take them over, or ac- 
cept the mark 3. I took the exam on the 
Constitution over because I only got 
4 on it the year before, and I wanted 
to get 5’s in everything. The system of 
marking is 5—excellent; 4—good; 3— 
fair; 2—poor; 1—failed. Those who re- 
ceive 5 in everything get a gold medal, 
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those who receive 5 in four subjects and 
4 in one, a silver medal. 

The exams begin on May 30 and end 
June 25. You have consultations with 
your teachers before the exams to help 
in preparing for them. 


Life in a Soviet University 


For those who get silver and gold 
medals no entrance exams are required 
for the university. There are competitive 
examinations for the remaining vacan- 
cies. You have to have an average of 


three to compete. Say there are 200 places 





open in a given faculty. If there are 150 
gold and silver medalists, that leaves 50 
places open for competition. There were 
300 applicants for our history faculty this 
year. Of these the fifty best were taken. 
Those rejected may try another institu- 
tion, or take new exams the next 
semester, 

asked Timofei how the system of tui- 
tion fees and state stipends worked out. 

“In Moscow University the fee is 400 
tubles a year—it is less in others. But 
actually there are not many who have to 
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pay. All who get excellent marks are 
exempted, also those who took part in 
the war, war invalids, children of Red 
Army men, and orphans. Those who 
need it, can get a room in the dormitory 


_ and meals free of charge. In addition, 


everyone making ‘good progress’ im their 
studies gets a stipend, beginning at 250 
rubles a month, and increased for the 
better students. It can also be added to 
by scholarships, and by working as an 
‘activist’—that is, taking on certain so- 
cial obligations, like teaching in factory 
courses, helping in the election campaign, 


Taking written exams 
to enter Moscow 
University. The boy 
on the right comes 
from the Komi Au- 
tonomous Republic 


An oral examination 
in chemistry for en- 
trance to Moscow 
University. The stu- 
dents in the back- 
ground are waiting 
to be examined 


etc. The stipend increases as your work 
improves. It is possible for even the small 
proportion who have to pay tuition to 
cover it out of their stipends as long as 
they continue to show progress in their 
work. You can get your clothing at low 
prices through the trade union commit- 
tees. For example, I got a good pair of 
shoes for 20 rubles, when even the ration 
price was several hundred rubles. The 
university has its own Sovkhoz (state 
farm), which supplies products to the 
restaurant. Each student spends two 





weeks a year working on the farm.” 

Timofei was still glowing with the 
excitement of his two weeks on the farm 
that fall. 

“Our group,” said Timofei, “had to 
bring in the potato harvest. The girls 
dug, the boys loaded. We worked about 
ten hours a day. It was hard physical 
labor, but we got into wonderful physical 
trim. We finished at seven or eight, had 
supper and then taiked about philosophy, 
love, literature, poetry—everything un- 
der the sun. I made some wonderful 
new friends—I wouldn’t have missed it 
for anything!” 

At my request Timofei described the 
courses he was taking as a freshman in 
the History Faculty. The Faculty is di- 
vided into six main departments: 1. 
History of the USSR (subdivided into 
Pre-Revolutionary History, the Soviet 
period, and Marxism-Leninism). 2. 
General History, subdivided into the 
Ancient World, the Middle Ages, Mod- 
ern and Contemporary History. 3. His- 
tory of the Western World, subdivded 
into the different Western countries. A 
new chair on Southern and Western 
Slavs had just been added. 4. History 
of the East—including China, India, 
Iran and so on. 5. Ethnography and 6. 
Archeology, the study of anthropology 
being included in both the latter courses. 

The course on the History of the 
USSR and General History were the 
same for the first year. Timofei himself 
had not yet decided which specific course 
he would take, and had started in with 
General History. His subjects included 
History of the USSR (Ancient Russia), 
Ancient Greece and Rome, Primitive 
Society, Foundations of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, Foundations of Archeology, Eng- 
lish, Latin and Physical Training. Lec- 
tures, three a day of two hours each, in- 
cluding twenty minutes or so for ques- 
tions, were held on four days a week. 
One day was devoted to military train- 
ing (the wartime system was still in ef- 
fect) and one day to seminar work. Here 
they were divided into groups of fifteen, 
led by a teacher. Working from original 
sources, at each session one student gave 
the main report, the teacher asked ques- 
tions,. and discussion followed. Lan- 
guage classes were held twice a week— 
‘Timofei was taking English and Latin. 
In two and a half years he would finish 
Latin, and take another Western Euro- 
pean language. The requirement of his- 
tory students was three languages in 
addition to their own, two of them West- 
ern European. The normal length of the 
History course was four and a half years, 
five years for ethnography and arche- 
ology, which included special field work. 
The first two years consist of a rather 
general program, after which more spe- 
cific and intensive study in the special 
field chosen begins, and scientific re- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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HE QUESTION itself is fantastic. 

Can we do business with the Rus- 
sians? For twelve years I have been do- 
ing business with the Russians at an ever 
increasing rate. It has invariably been 
satisfactory and I can point to dozens of 
first class American firms who have had 
the same experience. Of course I have 
read the drivel printed by Russian ex- 
patriates who try to make out that Am- 
torg, the Soviet-American Trading Cor- 
poration is actually anything but a trad- 
ing company, with all the implications 
that feed prejudice and ignorance and 
make for profitable propaganda. But I 
want to say as emphatically as I can 
that I have never seen a cleaner, saner 
business organization than the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation, nor have I seen 
any American business house develop 
business on more honest lines. The men 
at the head of each department are spe- 
cialists equal to the best in this country 
and politics are completely taboo in busi- 
ness discussions. 

All business with the Soviet Union 
should, for best results, be initiated 
with Amtorg. Like any first class busi- 
ness house, they want to know some- 
thing about the firm that wants to do 
business with them. Naturally they in- 
vestigate, but they do not limit them- 
selves to credit ratings. They have the 
same respect for high financial ratings 


that any other firm has, but at the_ 


same time they want to know something 
about the man or men with whom they 
are going to deal. In my years of busi- 
ness with them I have never been 
asked about my politics. The first rule 
that I must lay down for any man who 
wishes to initiate business with Am- 


torg is “Do not discuss politics.” Their * 


political ideas and ours are far apart 
and it is best not to complicate busi- 
ness deals by trying to discuss them. 
Through tortuous suffering they have 
attained an ideal. They might be right 
and they! might be wrong but this need 
not enter into business discussions. 

In order to do business then, you 
must have something to buy or sell. 
The Russians are not triflers. They are 
too busy. You must be a specialist and 
you must come to your first meeting 
fully prepared with all necessary data. 
You first arrange your meeting by writ- 
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by-products, arts and handicrafts, and other 
products for many years. Hardly a year goes 
by without his visiting the Soviet Union. He 
returned from his latest trip early in July. 





ing. If the answer is slow it means 
you are being checked. If the answer is 
too long delayed, use the telephone. 
And if this is not enough, locate some- 
one who is doing business with them 
and arrange a proper introduction. 

Once arranged, the first meeting will 
be a pleasant one. The Russians are 
friendly, sympathetic and eager and you 
never leave a meeting without a feeling 
that your problem has had an exhaustive 
review. You might be invited to lunch. 
Every chief executive of the USSR 
has his own private dining room. They 
work so hard and their hours are so 
long that they rarely have time to go out 
for meals. But once the iuncheon has 
started, the element of time disappears 
and the comradeship and fellowship is 
as of old and sincere friends. There 


isn’t the bang and bustle of contracts.” 


The fury of trading is absent. And yet 
perhaps over the tea you will clinch a 
contract for millions of dollars. 
Amtorg is, after all, only an agency. 
Your actual contract will probably be 
with one of the great All-Union Export 
or Import Trusts and once you have 
started business with them you will 
probably be invited to -visit Moscow. 
In Moscow you will -be received as 
an honored guest. Awaiting you at point 
of arrival will be a representative of 
the Tourist Trust. He will speak per- 
fect English and the radio of the big 
black ZIS automobile will entertain you 
on your drive to the hotel. You will 
note that the automobile is perfectly 
appointed. The clock always shows the 
correct time. The chauffeur will be in 
quiet livery. You will be taken to a good 
hotel and the following day you will call 
on the firm with which you are doing 
business. Do not be surprised if the 
appointment is for midnight, for the 
Russian businessman knows no hours. 
True, he may arrive at the office Quite 
late, but he goes home only when his 
work is done. On being questioned 
about this, he will explain that Soviet 





business organizations are working for 
200,000,000 people and with such re- 
sponsibiljty, one does not worry about 
hours. The meeting will begin in the 
most friendly way and soon the table 
will be spread with all manner of deli- 
cacies and endless glasses of hot tea 
will be coming in until you call 4 halt. 
The first meeting will be one for dis- 
cussion and introduction. No business 
is ever done at the first meeting. 

The Russian businessman meets you 
with a firm handshake and when you 
leave the same ceremony is performed. 
There is a quiet perfection in their work. 
As you leave you might meet the statisti- 
cian waiting to come in, for all figures 
are submitted at the end of every meet- 
ing and when you come to the next 
meeting, everything has been analyzed 
and all surprises have been eliminated. 

The most outstanding factor for the 
American businessman to eunderstand 
is that chicanery and fraud have been 
eliminated as part of business develop- 
ment. The reason is simple: No Russian 
businessman can profit by such actions. 
Any businessman will immediately un- 
derstand that this is the greatest advance 
in business ethics since the beginning of 
time. Can we do business with the Rus- 
sians? The businessman who does not 
try to do business with the Russians is 
simply not aware of his opportunities. 

Given peace, I am confident that large 
profit will come to American business- 
men from dealings with the Russians. 
What have the Russians to sell? Every- 
one knows about Russian furs. Our 
firm imports cotton, cotton linters and 
cotton waste. Other firms import asbes- 
tos, platinum, drugs, chemicals, silk 
waste, linens, arts and handicrafts, oils, 
window glass, china, rugs, wool. The list 
is too long to mention, and is ever grow- 
ing. The opportunities are limitless. 
What are the Russians buying? Almost 
any raw materials. All kinds of ma- 
chinery. They rarely buy finished goods 
because they want to make them them- 
selves. They do not buy food because 
they export food. But they buy medical 
supplies, hospital equipment and hun- 
dreds of other items, and they always 
pay in hard cash at the Chase National 
Bank in New York. Anyone interested 
might ask the Chase National Bank 








whether the Russians five up to their 
contracts. In thirty years of fair dealing 
the Russians have gained an enviable 
reputation. Just as meticulous as are the 
Russians in their performance of con- 
tracts, so they expect the other party to 


‘be. And once the rule is broken it may 


never again be mended. ,You are ex- 
pected to deliver exactly what you sell. 
In ‘one instance I made a contract with 
them for 1,000 tons of a certain grade 
of cotton and they could not deliver me 
the grade I bought. But there was no 
discussion or delay. They simply told 
me they would have to deliver me some- 
thing better. And they did. Furthermore, 
my contract gave them the option of 
giving me ten per cent more or less and 
when I asked them if I could have ten 
per cent more they did not balk, but 
calmly made the extra delivery. It cost 
them money but they unhesitatingly 
lived up to their contract, with a little 
extra thrown in. Can we do business 
with the Russians? What do you think? 

The businessman who visits Russia 
will be taken to the theater and the 
opera. He will see the finest ballet in the 
world. He will hear the finest music 
there is. If he goes to the puppet show 
in Moscow he will see a development of 
almost unbelievable perfection. At the 
circus he will see things he has never 
seen before. The Russians are so far 
ahead of any other country in the arts 
that I shall now make another predic- 
tion, namely: the greatest geniuses in the 
art world over the next generation will 
come from Russia. The reason is that 
the Russians will do anything’ for the 
development of culture and they are ever 
on the alert for special talent, which 
is given every possibility for develop- 
ment in their schools. This too is one 
of the greatest advances in the human- 


ities simce the very beginning of time. 

The American businessman will also 
see many things that he could improve. 
The roadbeds of the sailzoads need 
mending. Some of the old bridges are 
still down. Some of the busned-out roll- 
ing stock is still lying where the Ger- 
man bombs blew it. Most of the rail- 
road stations are still wrecked. Hotel 
space is quite limited. The Germans 
took care of that, too. Maybe there is 
not too much food. The visitor cannot 
know of this for they feed him four 
times a day if he can take it. For myself, 
although a hearty eater, I could not eat 
more than twice. The Russian meals are 
really something to write home about. 

The, American businessman may be 
told that he will be restricted, that he 
will be followed, that he will be blind- 
folded, but anyone at the American 
Embassy in Moscow will tell you that 
no one has so much liberty of movement 
as the American businessman. And this 
brings up the matter of our embassy in 
Moscow. For the American business- 
man, our Moscow embassy offers the 
equivalent of membership in a good 
club. The members of the embassy, from 
the Ambassador all the way down, are 
much interested in the development of 
trade with Russia and the Moscow em- 
bassy is equipped with personnel trained 
in all branches of industry. The coopera- 
tion of the embassy is assured, even to 
the point of social contact and life is 
made quite pleasant for the visiting busi- 
ness man. 

Your business with the Russians 
completed, you will then be called by 
them to a banquet. This will most prob- 
ably take place on the last evening of 
your stay. The President and Directors 
of the Trading Company with whom 
you deal will assemble at the banquet 
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Famous Theater Square 

in Moscow, showing 

the Bolshoy Theater in 

the center background, 

and the Maly Theater 
on the right. 





place and there will be five kinds of 
wine, two kinds of champagne and 
plenty of vodka. You are expected to 
toast everyone there and if you try to 
do it the American way you will find 
yourself being carried to your room. But 
watch the Russian and that twinkle im 
his eye. You will see him lift the glass 
every time, throw his head back and 
seemingly swallow the whole drink. But 
it is not so. He takes his little sip and 
does. what he can to make your evening 
pleasant. When the banquet is finished 
you feel that a new era in your life has 
started. You suddenly discover that the 
matter of politics has never once been 
mentioned. And you feel that among 
businessmen the matter need never be 
mentioned. For the first time you feel a 
little concerned about the diplomats and 
you begin to wonder where all the anti- 
Russian propaganda is coming from and 
what is its purpose. 

The girl who takes you to the train 
or plane may ask you how you enjoyed 
your visit. “How do you like Russia?” 
she will ask. There is sunlight in her 
eyes. There is an assuredness, a brisk- 
ness in her walk. She may say to you as 
she said to me: “I love my Fatherland. 
My country, is it not beautiful? Look 
at the new trees we are planting in 
Moscow. Have you ever seen anything so 
green? Look at Moscow. Is she not 
beautiful?” But it was not Moscow that 
I was thinking of when I saw that look 
in her eyes. I saw there the spirit of the 
Russian heart asking for a little under- 
standing. On this last visit to Russia I 
found much evidence of a feeling that 
America is about to attack her. I firmly 
believe that strengthened business rela- 
tions would dissipate the present mutual 
distrust and eliminate any possibility of 
war. 
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—— on the post-war Five-Year 


Plan by the end of the first quarter 
of 1948 have been published. I’ve just 
read “Socialist Industry During the 
Third, Decisive Year of the Five-Year 
Plan,” by A. Kursky, which was of 
great interest. 

Before going into the question of how 
far the plan was advanced by April 1, 
1948, it would be well to look at the 
basic facts which characterized the prog- 
ress of the first three Five-Year Plans. 
These figures will show that the fulfil- 
ment of the current plan-in four years 
instead of five is not only possible, but, 
as precedents show, is assured. 

At the end of the fourth year of the 
First Five-Year Plan industry had al- 
ready produced 93.7 per cent of its quota 
for the five years, while heavy industry 
had exceeded the planned volume by 8 
per cent. 

Soviet industry fulfilled the Second 
Five-Year Plan in four years and three 
months. 

As far as the Third Five-Year Plan is 
concerned, in June of the fourth year 
(z.e., when Germany struck at the So- 
viet Union) industry had reached 86 
per cent of the production level planned 
for the end of the fifth year (1942). 

This would mean that the popular 
decision to complete the post-war plan 
in four years is no empty boast. It has 
been done before.’ 

Let us also refresh our memory on the 
following point: the average yearly in- 
crease of industrial production was 5.5 
billion rubles during the first plan, 10.4 
billion during the second plan, 14.3 bil- 
lion in the first three and a half years 


of the third 5-year plan. The rate is, 


15.6 billion during the current plan, ac- 
cording to which the pre-war level of 
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industrial production must be reached 
at the end of the third (current) year 
and exceeded by 48 per cent in 1950. 

Now let us see how we are faring on 
the whole. : 

To begin with, the gross industrial 
output during the first quarter of this 
year exceeded the output of the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1947 by 32 per cent. 
It is interesting to note that in the 
devastated regions this increase is not 
less, but greater, and reached 59 per 
cent, with Stalingrad showing an in- 
crease of 46.6 per cent and Minsk, 73.6 
per cent. 

Priority in the restoration and devel* 
opment of heavy industry is a condition 
requisite for the rapid and successful 
rise in the whole of the national econ- 
omy of the USSR in the post-war Five- 
Year Plan period. Fulfilment of the tasks 
facing heavy industry requires a high 
pace of the growth of industries produc- 
ing fuel, electric power, metal, raw and 
other materials. 

Especially important in the post-war 
period is an acceleration in the tempo of 
growth of the fuel. industry. Great suc- 
cesses have been achieved in the devel- 
opment of the fuel industry in the first 
quarter of this year. In fact, during the 
first quarter of the current year 20 per 
cent more coal was mined than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1947. 

The iron and steel industry overful- 
filled its quarterly plan in 1948 by 7 per 


cent. In comparison with the first quarter 
of 1947 it produced 36 per cent more 
pig iron and 43 per cent more rolled 
steel. The corresponding increases last 
year were only 10 and 6 per cent. 
Most important.tasks have been as- 
signed to machine building by the Five- 
Year Plan. It must insure fulfilment of 
the colossal program of rehabilitation 
and new construction and create condi- 


tions for the rapid technical progress of 


the national economy. 

The total output of machines by the 
end of the Five-Year Plan (in 1950) is 
scheduled to double that before the war. 
In 1946, machine building plants had 
already produced 50 per cent more goods 
for peaceful purposes than in 1945. 

The rapid growth of socialist indus- 
try is ‘a powerful factor in the post-war 
upswing of agriculture, of increasing 
harvest yields of grain and industrial 
crops. The rate of production of agri- 
cultural machines and implements con- 
tinued to increase in the first three 


months of the current year. Output of 





agricultural machines and tractors was 
2.4 times more than in the first quarter 
of 1947; and production of threshers, 
4.3 times more. 

The currency reform and the abolition 
of the rationing system presented particu- 
larly important tasks to industries pro- 
ducing consumer goods, which achieved 
notable successes in the first three months 
of this year. Here are a few figures: 
During the first’ quarter of 1948 (as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1947) production of cotton goods in- 
credsed by 44 per cent; woolens, by 32 
per cent; leather goods by 18; animal 
fats increased 1.5 times; sugar, 8.7 times; 
soap, 1.5 times. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ABKHAZIA 


A subtropical garden 


LEO 


. yrcersens subtropical capital of the 
Abkhazian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
nestles against the mountains on the 
Black Sea Coast. Its external aspects are 
reminiscent of some city in Southern 
California, and you can tell at once that 
you are in the center of a rich, agricul- 
tural country when you enter the market 
place with its profusion of fruit and vege- 
tables. And the wine! The wonderful 
local wine is dispensed at every soda 
stand and store. 

No description of Sukhumi would be 
complete without mention of the heat 
and rain. The natives claim that the mer- 
cury sometimes hits 120 degrees Fahren- 
heit; I myself have seen it rise to 112. 
But the people at Sukhumi have a way 
of keeping cool and they walk about at 
midday without any visible sign of an- 
noyance. The rains are perhaps the clos- 
est approach to tropical showers to be 
found in the Soviet Union. 

The people of the city seem to gravi- 
tate to the waterfront where a pier runs 
out into the sea for some 300 feet. This 
is a three-in-one affair, combining an 
open-air restaurant, a dancing pavilion 
and a swimming station. With the cli- 
mate permitting bathing for eight or 
nine months in the year, the latter is 
quite a busy spot. 

In the evenings the boulevard running 
along the waterfront is filled with prom- 
enaders and the music from the open- 
air dancing pavilion adds a carnival 
touch to the entire scene. 

_ For all its southern gayety, Sukhumi 
isa hard working town, for it is the seat 
of government, the industrial and scien- 
tific center and the railway junction of 
the republic. There are several industrial 
establishments, including a cannery for 
Citrus fruit and rose petal jam’s, a cigar- 
ttte factory that processes the famous 
Samsum and Trapezund tobaccos, a shoe 
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and leather factory and several others. 
Some of the scientific institutions—like 
the monkey nursery, the botanical gar- 
dens and the tropical diseases research 
center are of nationwide repute. 

A climb up a steep hill takes you to 
the renowned monkey nursery, an en- 
tire little settlement covering more than 
sixty acres. Known officially as the Bio- 
logical Station of the Academy of Medi- 
cal Sciences of the USSR, the nursery’s 
laboratories and special clinic study the 
behavior and diseases of the monkey, 
closest kin of man in the animal king- 
dom. In addition to the baboons and ma- 
cacas which are being studied and 
which breed well in captivity, plans are 
also under way to add apes to the nur- 
sery. 

Sukhumi’s botanical gardens have the 
richest collection of tropical flora in the 
Soviet Unicn. 

Construction is in evidence everywhere 
in the city as new homes and new office 
buildings arise. One of the largest con- 
struction jobs is the Abkhazian State 
Opera and Ballet Theater. The city is 
also looking forward to the completion 
of a new water works and of the hydro- 
electric station, which will further stimu- 
late industrial development. 

® 

The Abkhazian Autonomous Republic, 
a part of Georgia, stretches along the 
Black Sea Coast for some 100 miles but 
at most extends only 20 miles inland. 
Despite its size and hilly terrain, Abkha- 
zia is one of the biggest producers of 
subtropical fruit in the Soviet Union. It 
has more than 10,000 acres of citrus 
groves and more than 25,000 acres of tea 
plantations. The tung tree, geranium, 
bamboo and a host of other plants from 
different subtropical areas of the world 
have taken well to the soil and climate 
of the land. 

Abkhazia’s villages are usually not 
very large and, though situated along 
the roads, the cottages are hardly notice- 
able behind the shrubbery and fruit 
trees, The homes are one-story affairs, 












Gathering grapes on an Abkhazian 
collective farm vineyard. 


mostly of wood and with red tile roofs. 
Many stand on piles about two feet above 
the ground to avoid the excess ground 
moisture at certain seasons of the year. 
Under the tsars, Abkhazia had only a 
few dozen acres under citrus fruit, the 
efforts of zealous individual horticul- 
turists. The local peasant, impoverished 
and overburdened with taxes and levies, 
could not invest money and labor in new 
crops, and then wait for several years 
until they brought returns. And so for 


‘centuries corn was one of Abkhazia’s 


main crops. 

On my visit to the state and collective 
farms I learned how the Soviet govern- 
ment introduced tea, lemons and tan- 
gerines, the eucalyptus and tung to 
Abkhazia. Special farms were set up 
and maintained by the state to show the 
peasants that these cultures were possible 
and profitable. 

It took me several hours to inspect 
the tea plantations of the Achigvari 
State Farm. Yet less than twenty years 
ago the entire place was overgrown by a 
dense forest and not one of the local 
peasants ever suspected that tea could 
be grown there. ) 

“Setting up the state farm meant not 
only clearing, the forest,” I was told by 
stocky, energetic director Nikifor Ab- 
lotia. “Homes for the workers had to be 
built, water provided, and perhaps the 
hardest of all, was the whole venture 
of tea growing in the district of Gali.” 

The state farm was a testing ground 
and school where the peasantry learned 
to plant the tea bushes, tend them, pick 
the crop and all the other fine points 














of tea growing. The result? Gali dis- 
trict is now the*main producer of tea 
in Abkhazia. Ablotia told me, not with- 
out pride, that some of the collective 
farms now obtain larger yields than the 
state farm. 

The pioneering days in bringing citrus 
fruit to Abkhazia were described to me 
by Levan Zadelava, director of the Ilyich 
State Farm, which was organized shortly 
after the.establishment of the Soviet sys- 
tem in Georgia, in 1921. It took the com- 
bined efforts of scientists and the farm 
personnel to acclimatize plants imported 
from the United States and Japan as well 
as to develop local varieties of lemons 
and tangerines. Here, too, the state farm 
was the trail blazer which proved to 
peasants that you can grow lemons 
around Sukhumi. 

To stimulate the cultivation of sub- 
tropical crops, the state gave the collec- 
tive farms long-term credits and also 
provided them with grain to carry them 
along until the new crops began produc- 


ing. In a modified form this policy is © 


still continued and farms now laying out 
new citrus groves receive specific amounts 
of grain for each acre and for each tree. 

Abkhazian farmers, however, have not 
taken to growing one or two crops to 
the exclusion of all others. Diversified 
farming seems to be general. I found that 
together with a-sizeable area under tea, 
fruit or tobacco, most farms also sow a 
large area of corn or wheat and vege- 
tables. It was this policy that enabled 
Abkhazia’s farms to bear up well under 
the drought two years ago. 

I wondered what these developments 
meant to the peasants. One evening I put 
the question to Arsenti Chargazia, a man 
close to seventy whose spare, erect fig- 
ure and flowing mustache belied his 
years. 

“Many generations of Chargazias were 
born on this land but as far back as we 
could remember we never called it our 
own,” he said. “It belonged to Prince 
Sharvashidze and every autumn we had 
to bring half of the crop to his estate. 
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“Here, instead of this house was a 
tiny hut with an earthen floor. We grew 
mostly corn. Corn mush was our main 
food and there was not always enough of 
it. We grew some fruit but rarely ate it 
ourselves. We had to sell it to get money 
to buy salt or a piece of gingham. What 
comparison can there be with the pres- 
ent? Last year two trucks were needed 
to cart the produce my family received 
from the collective farm, not counting 
the 27,000 rubles in cash.” 

Despite his advanced years Chargazia 
continues to work on the collective farm. 
He is in charge of the seed granary and 
also acts as a sort of unofficial adviser on 
the growing of corn and tobacco. 

I learned from him that the new life 
of the peasant could not be measured 
solely in terms of more grain and fruit 
or rubles. Under the tsars not a single 
member of the Chargazia family ever 
attended school. Today eight of his 
grandchildren study at the village school, 
a granddaughter is attending teachers’ 
college at Sukhumi and a grandson 
studying engineering in ‘Tbilisi. The 
swift progress of education is perhaps 
one of the most striking changes in the 
village. 

“T can still remember when the receipt 
of a letter in our village was a big event. 
The recipient and his whole family would 
look for one of the only two literate peo- 
ple here,” I was told by Vladimir Go- 


In the monkey nur- 
sery in Sukhumi. Part 
of the Academy of 
Medical Sciences, its 
work is widely known. 


Beautiful Hotel Ab- 
khazia (above, left) 
in Sukhumi, capital 
of the Republic. A 
collective farmer 
(above) inspects the 
ripening cornfields. 





Overhead diesel 
train (above, right) 
in Sukhumi. Left: 
Picking tangerines. 
Abkhazia plans to 
have 20,000 acres of 
citrus fruits by 1950. 





gokhia, 54-year-old chairman of the 
Stalin Collective Farm. 

“Just think of it! Thirty years ago 
there was only a two-year school for a 
dozen villages in our district. Today our 
village alone has its own school with 
more than 300 pupils.” 

The village school of Kvemo Bargebi 
has a full eleven-year term,of studies and 
its graduates are eligible for entry to 
any higher educational institution in the 
Soviet Union. When it was first opened, 
more than twenty years ago, its only 
two teachers came from the nearest dis- 
trict center. Today there are twenty- 
two teachers and twenty of them come 
right from the village or’ neighboring 
communities. 

Teachers of rural communities keep in 
touch with the latest developments in 
pedagogy, I was told by the school’s 
principal, Melyan Shamunia. There are 
special refresher courses each year, and 
last summer six teachers from Bargebi 
attended them, receiving their full pay 
as well as expenses while attending 
them. 

Studies in school are conducted in the 
Georgian language. Russian is taught 
beginning with the third grade and a for- 
eign language, either English or German, 
from the fifth grade. j 

I visited several of the classes. During 
the English lesson in the tenth grade I 
heard one of the boys recite from Long- 


Topping tobacco on 
a collective farm 
plantation. Abkhaz- 
ian ‘tobacco is fa- 
mous in the USSR. 


fellow’s Hiawatha. Of course the pro- 
nunciation left much to be desired but 
it was clear that the boy had under- 
stood the poem and had a definite feel- 
ing for the rhythm and the language. 

In the class of Georgian literature | 
heard a girl recite the verses of Shota 
Rust’hveli, the Georgian national poet. 

The school’s program of extra-curricu- 
lar activities includes circles in dramatics, 
singing, literature, physics, chemistry. 
With the aid of the village agronomist, 
a young naturalists’ group conducts ex- 
periments in developing new varieties of 
fruit and tea. The children also go in 
for sports and their soccer team takes 
part in interscholastic district meets. 

Qne interesting undertaking sponsored 
by the school last summer was the culti- 
vation of a special plot of grain by the 
pupils themselves. The children raised a 
crop of some 2,000 bushels of corn. The 
proceeds ‘from the sale of this crop were 
used to buy additional equipment for the 
school chemistry and physics laboratory. 

“The board of education would have 
supplied us the equipment had we asked 
for it,” the principal told me. “But we 
got the youngsters together and -ex- 
plained that our governmenit has to spend 
huge sums to rebuild schools in the 
war-torn districts, and that the right way 
to improve our laboratory was to work 
for it ourselves. The boys and girls 
eagerly pitched in.” 

Most of the children intend to con- 
tinue their studies after graduation. 
After speaking to the boys and girls of 
the tenth and eleventh ‘grades, I found 
that girls have medicine and teaching 
on their preferred list, with literature and 
chemistry next in line. Engineering, 
power farming and physics are the fields 
that interested the boys most. 

And these are no idle dreams. I found 
that more than thirty of the village boys 
and girls are now studying in higher 
educational establishments. The people 
of Bargebi are proud of the fact that a 
peasant from their village, Papaskua, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Question: Can you give me some in- 
formation on how drug stores operate 
in the Soviet Union? O. Hanson, Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 


Answer: An excellent resume of the 
operation and development of Soviet 
pharmacies and the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry is contained in Dr. Henry E. 
Sigerist’s splendid book, Medicine and 
Health in the Soviet Union. The fol- 
lowing are excerpts from the book: 

All pharmacies are operated by the 
state. Every medical center and every 
hospital has its own apteka, and be- 
sides, there are drug stores providing 
general service to the population. At 
the beginning of 1941, there were 4,- 
373 city pharmacies, and 5,459 in rural 
areas. The rural population, especially 
in remote areas of the country, was 
also serviced by 13,864 pharmaceutical 
stations, where an assortment of im- 
port drugs and other medical prepara- 
tions is available. 

All drugs distributed by pharmacies, 
with the exception of the small volume 
imported for, and controlled by, or- 
gans of the Miuustry of Health, are 
produced in state enterprises. Conse- 
quently, health authorities have fyll 
control over the pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations used in the country. Where 
such conditions prevail, the popula- 
tion is protected from the mass of 
fraudulent products that flood the mar- 
kets of capitalist countries and extract 
millions of dollars from the pockets 
of simple-minded people. 

Before the Revolution, Russia im- 
ported most of its drugs, and the bulk 
of what was not imported was pro- 
duced or processed in the Russian 
plants of a few foreign firms, chiefly 
German. In 1912, 90.3 million rubles 
were spent for the importation of 
drugs, while the value of those pro- 
duced at home amounted to only 15 
million rubles. The development of 
an adequate pharmaceutical industry 
began in the 1920’s with the reorgani- 
zation and expansion of the former 
capitalist enterprises, and in 1927-1928, 
the home industry produced 88 per cent 
of all drugs. This production was 
valued at 31.5 million rubles, and im- 
ports, which had dropped to 12 per 
cent, at 4.2 million rubles. But the de- 
velopment of this still very inadequate 
industry had scarcely begun at that 
time. Taking as a base figure capital 
investments in the Soviet pharmaceuti- 
cal industry at the beginning of 1929, 
the growth in these investments is in- 
dicated in the following figures: 


1929 — 1.0 
1933 — 1.9 


19387 — 3.3 
1941 — 13.7 





On Soviet Drug Stores and the Pharmaceutical Industry 


By 1933-34, imports amounted to only 
3 per cent, and from that time up to 
the beginning of World War II, vir- 
tually all the pharmaceutical products 
used were manufactured in the coun- 
try. During this period, too, it is inter- 
esting to note that the USSR began 
to regain the commanding position 
that tsarist Russia had occupied in the 
world market as an exporter of the 
crude botanical drugs such as licorice 
root, santonin and valerian root. 

It cannot be said, however, that the 
output of the Soviet pharmaceutical 
industry was producing in 1941 at 
what we would consider an adequate 
level for civilian needs. This helps to 
explain why such large quantities of 
foreign drugs along with medical in- 
struments were supplied to Red Army 
hospitals under lend-lease and by pri- 
vate agencies. The other explanation 
is the wide destruction and the tem- 
porary loss of the drug production in 
the occupied areas. From 380 pharma- 
ceutical products turned out in 1930, 
the total dropped to 104 in 1942; it had 
recovered to 204 before the end of 
1944, The new five-year. plan envisages 
doubling the pre-war output. 

The importance of this program is 
suggested by the creation in June 1946 
of a Ministry of Medical Industry, 
which has taken over the manufactur- 
ing enterprises, laboratories and insti- 
tutes which were formerly operated 
as branches of the Ministry of Health. 
Andrei F. Tretyakov, formerly People’s 
Commissar of Health for the RSFSR, 
heads the new ministry. Its program 
includes rapid expansion in the output 
of penicillin and sulfa drugs and 
launching into production of many 
new preparations and instruments not 
previously manufactured in the USSR. 
In April, 1946, a special committee was 
formed under G. A. Miterev, then 
Health Minister, to increase research 
and facilitate mass production in the 
field of antibiotics. 

In assuming direction of the produc- 
tion of medical instruments, the new 
Ministry of Medical Industry has be- 
fore it another major task. Practically 
all of tsarist Russia’s needs for surgical 
instruments and other apparatus needed 
both by medical institutions and in- 
dividual practitioners were covered by 
imports. Even as late as 1930-31, when 
Soviet imports had to be kept to a 
minimum for general economic reh- 
sons, 31 per cent of its total require- 
ments for medical instruments was 
covered by foreign purchases. These 
were largely limited to highly spe- 
cialized items which had never been 
produced in the country. 

In 1936, the “Medinstrument” Trust, 


which had formerly been under indus- 
trial commissariats, was transferred to 
the Commissariat of Health. At the end 
of 1938, the trust became the Admin- 
istration of the Medical Instruments 
Industry and continued the rapid de- 
velopment which had begun two years 
earlier. By the beginning of 1941, pro- 
duction of medical products was more 
than double what it had been in 1936. 
During the war emergency, of course, 
when the wounded were numbered in 
the millions, a large volume of surgical 
instruments, and other hospital equip- 


- ment was required from abroad. Even 


today, foreign equipment is still in de- 
mand for various types of treatment. 
It seems likely, however, that the skills 
which went into the making of com- 
plicated equipment and precision in- 
struments will soon be helping to over- 
come the past lag in the manufacture 
of medical instruments. 


On Communists and Religion 


Question: There is a widespread ru- 
mor that Communists in the USSR de- 
siring to maintain membership in the 
party are not allowed to attend church 
under pain of losing their status. Would 
you -please shed some light on this? 
D. G. T., San Francisco, Cal. 


Answer: There is no regulation gov- 
erning membership in the Communist 
Party of the USSR which prohibits 
members from holding religious con- 
victions or being communicants in the 
church of their individual choice. Ru- 
mors to the contrary are either due to 
ignorance or intended as anti-Soviet 
propaganda. 


On Lend-Lease and Soviet Planes 


Question: What are the comparative 
figures for Russian-made versus Lend- 
Lease planes used during the war? 
What are the names of the main types 
of Soviet war planes used? C. K., 
Oneida, N. Y. 


Answer: The figures for American 
shipment of planes through March, 
1945, would indicate that lend-lease 
shipments of planes numbered 13,300. 
We do not have the breakdown as to 
the number of planes of different types 
shipped. 

We have not seen Soviet war plane 
production statistics for the period 
during the war. There were, however, 
reliable sources indicating that the 
total production of war planes in the 
USSR numbered 140,000 planes. We 
have no information on the types of 
Soviet war planes. The Soviet fighting 
plane named Sturmovik was most often 
mentioned in the press. 
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Furnace in the Lublin camp where the Nazis 
burned to death thousands of Jews. 


[* THE PAPERS a few days ago I 
came across the name of Eichmann, 
once a general of the SS-troops. He was 
reported to have been transferred by the 
British from a camp for German pris- 
oners of war in Egypt to the “General 
Staff” of the Arab Legion. Upon reading 
this report I recalled the circumstances 
under which I had first heard about 
Eichmann, once a close associate of 
Himmler’s. 

It was on January 5, 1946, at the trial 
of the major German war criminals in 
Nuremberg. A witness for the prosecu- 
tion was led into the hall. He was 34- 
year-old Wislicheny, a Gestapo agent 
and bloody scoundrel with the manners 
of a respectable university professor. In 
the tone of a lecturer he told the Tri- 
bunal how he had been engaged—as an 
assistant to Eichmann—in physically 
exterminating Jews in the Balkans. Eich- 
mann, he said in an even, dispassionate 
voice, had been chief of Section Four of 
Division Four of the Department of 
Reich Security—in other words, of the 
Gestapo. The section under his direction 
was known as “RSHA IVO4.” That code 
name concealed one of the bloodiest 
crimes of the Hitler regime, Eichmann- 
Aktion it was called. 

Eichmann-Aktion was the physical 
extermination of the Jewish population 
in Europe. Wislicheny coolly related 
how he had been “in charge” of the 
“Eichmann action” in Greece and 
Romania. He estimated the total result 
of the “action” as six million Jews killed. 

That was the first time I had heard 
Eichmann’s name. The next time I read 
it in an affdavit submitted to the Tri- 





M. GOOSS is a Soviet journalist who, as this 
article shows, attended the Nuremberg trials 
of the German war criminals. 
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HIMMLER’S AIDE 
IN PALESTINE? 


Exterminator of six million Jews, his crimes 


known to the Americans and British, is trans- 


ferred to the Arab League “General Staff” 


by M. 


bunal by the counsel who defended 
Himmler’s assistant,’ Ernst Kaltenbrun- 
ner. The affidavit, marked No. 2738 PS 
(code number of the Office of the Chief 
US. Prosecutor), certified by Frederick 
L . Felton, Lieutenant USNR No. 
253345, was an English translation of a 
written statement, made under oath by 
Dr. Wilhelm Hoettl, asistant chief of a 
group in the Fourth Division of the 
Department of Reich Security in charge 
of foreign intelligence. The statement 
referred to a conversation Hoettl had 
with Eichmann in Budapest in the latter 
part of August, 1944. The following is 
an exact reproduction of a part of the 
statement in the official English transla- 
tion made by a translator of the British 
War Crimes Executive, European Sec- 
tion: 

“According to my knowledge, Eich- 
mann was, at that time, Abteilungsleiter 
in Amt IV (the Gestapo) in RSHA and 
in addition to that he had been ordered 
by Himmler to get hold of the Jews 
in all the European countries and to 
transport them to Germany. Eichmann 
was then very impressed with the fact 
that Romania had withdrawn from the 
war in these days. Therefore he had 
come to me to get information about the 
military situation, which I received daily 
from the Hungarian Ministry of War 
and from the Commander of the Waffen 
SS in Hungary. He expressed the con- 
viction that Germany had lost the war 
and he, personally, had no further 
chances. He knew that he would be con- 
sidered one of the main war criminals 
by the United Nations, since he had mil- 
lions of Jewish lives on his conscience. 
I asked him how many that was, to 
which he answered that, although the 
number was a great Reich secret, he 
would tell me, since I, as a historian, 
would be interested and that he would 
probably not return anyway from his 
command in Romania. ... Approx- 
imately four million Jews had been 
killed in the various extermination 


GOOSS 


camps, while an additional two million 
met death in other ways. . . . I had al- 
ready, prior to the German collapse, 
given detailed data about it to American 
Quarters in a neutral foreign country 
with which I was in touch at that time.” 

(It is known from other statements by 
Hoettl that he was then in touch with 
Allan Dulles, who headed the American 
intelligence service at Zurich). 

One cannot help but wonder what is 
most astonishing in this account—the 
calm cynicism of Hoettl, himself, who 
made it a point to recall once again 
that he was a “historian” (something he 
had mentioned in the beginning of his 
statement), or the “sober-mindedness” 
of Eichmann weighing his “further 
chances.” In any event, from this af- 
fidavit, which was accepted as evidence 
by the International Military Tribunal, 
the following is obvious: 

First, that Eichmann was directly 
responsible for the extermination of at 
least six million Jews. 

Second, that not only Eichmann, him- 
self, was aware that he should be listed 
among the main war criminals, but that 
the American and British authorities 
know of his crimes. 

Another thing that has now come to 
light is that Eichmann did not perish 
in Romania, as he had expected him- 
self. On the contrary, he not only made 
good his escape from Romania, but 
escaped responsibility for his crimes by 
hiding—in a camp for prisoners of war 
in Egypt. 

. | remember how, in Nuremberg, both 
we newspapermen and the prosecution 
wondered what had happened to Eich- 
mann and where he was. No one could 
throw any light on the matter. It was 
assumed that, like his immediate supe- 
rior, the chief of Amt IV, or the Ges- 
tapo, Mueller, he had just disappeared. 
Now the mystery of Eichmann’s “disap- 
pearance” has been cleared up. 

It may now be taken as established 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Recent Elections. 
In Finland 


by HENRY H. 


Or JULY 1 and 2 of this year the 
Finnish people held their second 
general election since the war. This was 
the first significant postwar election in 
Eastern Europe that saw a relative de- 
cline in the strength of the Communist 
Party and of its coalition political group, 
in this case the Democratic Union. What 
accounts for this electoral trend to the 
right, contrary to the experience of all 
other European neighbors of the Soviet 
Union? Properly to assess this develop- 
ment, we must briefly review Finland’s 
recent historical background. 

When the Tsar was overthrown in 
March, 1917, the Finns, who had been 
under the domination of Tsarist Russia, 
which the Swedo-Finnish aristocracy had 
preferred to that of the more liberal 
Sweden, aided the revolutionary cause. 
In the 1916 Diet elections the Social- 
Democrats had won 103 seats out of 200, 
the first country in the world to return 
a Socialist majority. Neither the Lvov 
nor the Kerensky governments gave to 
Finland the independence it now de- 
sired. On December 6, 1917, the Finns 
declared their independence, which the 
Bolsheviks had supported, and in Janu- 
ary, 1918, the new Soviet regime recog- 
nized this independence in line with 
their nationality policy. But Finland was 
already in turmoil. Its reactionary groups, 
who had been willing to be a part of 
Russia under the Tsar, now wanted in- 


dependence from the new Workers’ Re-’ 


public. But they did not want Finland 
to be a Socialist state, and so began a 
civil war to wrest the government from 
the hands of the Social-Democratic ma- 
jority. General Baron Karl Gustav von 
Mannerheim, a noble of German extrac- 
tion and formerly of the Tsarist court, 
organized a White army. The Finnish 
workers, however, who had helped turn 
out the Tsar and the Russian capitalists, 
did not wish to become the subjects of a 
new reactionary government at home, 
and Mannerheim’s army met with de- 
feat. 

Thereafter, however, remnants of the 
German imperial army under General 
von der Goltz were called in to help. 
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This, plus British food, money and arms 
finally brought victory to Mannerheim 
in the Spring of 1918. The bloody events 
that followed earned Mannerheim the 
title of “Butcher.” The Encyclopedia 
Britannica notes that Mannerheim’s pris- 
oners totalled 73,915, of whom 4,600 
were women. In earlier editions, the 
Encyclopedia also notes that victims of 
Mannerheim’s firing squads and prison 
camp starvation amounted to 15,000. The 
latest edition has softened the Manner- 
heim record somewhat. Contemporary 
sources gave double this figure for Man- 
nerheim’s victims. In any case, this con- 
stituted a fearful holocaust in a country 
with a population of less than 4,000,000, 
and a large part of the most militant 
socialist and working class elements in 
the population were wiped out. 

In new elections, the victors disfran- 
chised all who had opposéd them. The 
Diet which met that Spring excluded all 
of the Socialists, who formed 46 per cent 
of the electorate. Supreme power was 
given to the Germanophile Svinhufud. 
The first act of the new Diet was to de- 
clare Finland a German protectorate and 
to invite the Kaiser’s brother-in-law, 
Prince Friedrich Karl of Hesse, to be- 
come King of Finland, a prcject that 
lapsed due to Allied victory in World 
War I. However, at that time the 
Finnish Civil Guard, or Schutzkorps, 
was organized to prevent Finland’s re- 
turn to democratic institutions, thus 
making of Finland the first fascist-type 
state in Europe. Communists were out- 
lawed, and all this was accompanied by 
a split in the Social-Democratic Party, 
the right-wingers blaming the Left for 
the Civil War and thus aiding the re- 
actionaries, the left-wingers accusing the 





Right of betraying the working class 
revolution. Later, in 1922, the Commu- 
nist Party was again legalized and until 
1930 it maintained in the Diet from 
18 to 27 members, supported by from 91,- 
000 to 128,000 votes. Leading reaction- 
ary circles, however, tried with consid- 
erable success to transfer to it the peo- 
ple’s former anti-Russian feeling against 


. the Tsar. 


Current popular views in the United 
States on the traditional “purity” of 
Finnish democracy would have won few 
adherents in 1917-19 or in the early 


.thirties. Indeed from the Civil War on, 


a noticeable fascist tendency flourished 
in dominant Finnish circles; and this 
met ipadequate resistance from a work- 
ing class largely purged of its left-wing 
elements in the Civil War and kept in 
suppression. oN 

The basis of the Finnish state was 
the Constitution of July, 1919, which 
aimed to transform Finland into a stand- 


ard western-type parliamentary republic, 


but its. democratic . pretensions were 
largely nullified by the existence of the 
Schutzkorps. The Constitution left in- 
tact the provision of a voting age of 24, 
almost the highest in the world. As a 
check against possibilities of popular 
control, the President was invested with 
unusual powers, making him completely 
independent of the Diet, with veto 
power over its decisions, the right to 
promulgate legislation without its sanc- 
tion, and to dissolve it. The “Bill of 
Rights” was rendered meaningless by a 
special clause permitting invocation by 
law of special restrictions not only in 
time of war or rebellicu, but under any 
other circumstances. And even rights 
and liberties presumably guaranteed by 
the Constitution were nullified by the 
repressive laws of 1930, which again 
outlawed the Communist Party and 
legalized repressions of the workers and 
their trade unions. Leaders of the fascist 


Lapuan group who had carried on ter-. 


roristic campaigns and staged a revolt 
in 1932 were pardoned. The somewhat 
liberalized 1936 elections did indeed re- 
sult in the Social-Democrats gaining a 
third of the seats, but reaction remained 
in the saddle. The Schutzkorps retained 
control and the fascist-dominated courts 
and declared unconstitutional laws passed 
by the Diet for the suppression of the 
fascist movement. 

Through all this period, however, par- 
liamentary forms were maintained. Pro- 
portional representation divided the 
chamber among the six or seven legal 
political parties, but the percentage of 
the population voting was not high. 
The continued vigor of the single-cham- 
ber Diet seemed to flout old-fashioned 
theories that bicameral parliaments were 
best. And it was housed in a magnificent 
new building in Helsinki where such 
novel features as electric voting in the 
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chamber and modernistic furniture in 
the wings were proudly shown to over- 
seas visitors, 

Meantime, in its foreign policies the 
Finnish government was greatly influ- 
enced by forces which were planning an 
anti-Soviet war, in which Finland was 
to be the northcrn front for invading 
armies. With German and British help, 
strategic railroads were built far in ex- 
cess of Finland’s own traffic needs, 
which could assist troop movements 
right to the Soviet border; airdromes 
for the accommodation of 2,000 planes 
were constructed—although the Finnish 
air force numbered only 150. Fortifica- 
tions were built on the Karelian Isthmus, 
putting Leningrad within artillery range, 
and the deep fortified nature of the 
famous Mannerheim Line seemed to 
military analysts as if intended for of- 
fensive rather than defensive operations. 
Finland’s control of the entire northern 
coast of the Gulf of Finland and its 
strategic islands put her in a position 
to prevent defensive operations of the 
Soviet navy in case of war, and provide 
bases for hostile fleets, while Arctic 
harbors provided facilities for subma- 
rines operating against the Soviet Union. 

Soon after World War II broke out 
the Soviet Union sought to protect her 
northwestern flank by a mutual-defense 
treaty with Finland, offering substantial 
territorial and trade compensations in 
return. At first, Finnish Premier Cajan- 
der issued a public statement that the 
Soviet proposals did not compromise 
Finland’s territorial independence or in- 
tegrity, and Juho Paasikivi, who had a 
leading role in the negotiations, was in- 
clined to reach agreement. But under 
foreign pressure, negotiations were dead- 
locked, Finland began to mobilize, the 
Cajander government went out of of- 
fice, Risto Ryti of the Progressives be- 
came Premier, and Vaino Tanner, So- 
cial Democrat, Foreign Minister.- They 
took a hostile attitude in the negotiations, 
which broke down. Finland was soon at 
war with her eastern neighbor. There 
was a bitter conflict in which France 
and Great Britain openly offered sup- 


port, while Herbert Hoover engineered 
a big pro-Finnish campaign in America, 
and during which an attempt was made 
to carry out the original Munich policy 
of turning the war against the Soviet 
Union. Despite these efforts, Finland 
lost, and by treaty yielded to the USSR 
territory and bases deemed essential for 
Soviet security. 

The Soviet Union had at first ap- 
parently misjudged the political temper 
of the Finns‘ who, unlike the Baltic 
peoples under similar ccnditions, had 
refused to welcome the Russian troops 
as liberators. But in view of the com- 
pleteness of the Soviet military victory, 
the treaty, at least abroad, was not con- 
sidered unduly oppressive. Some ob- 
servers have ascribed this to a subse- 
quently more realistic appraisal of Finn- 
ish public opinion by the Russians whose 
main concern was not territory but a 
friendly western neighbor. 

President Ryti soon after the peace 
made a public statement that Finnish 
policy was to develop “the best relations 
with our neighbors, especially the Soviet 
Union.” But fascist elements were not 
idle and within fifteen months they had 
ranged their land on the side of what 
they thought was to be a speedily-vic- 
torious Hitler. When the Nazis invaded 
Russia in June, 1941, Finland joined the 
onslaught. 

The next chapter is well known. After 
some early victories, the Finns were 
stopped dead in their tracks. For two 
years a stalemate prevailed on the north- 
ern front, a stalemate, however, which 
permitted Finnish troops to hold half the 
siege belt around Leningrad (where 
1,000,000 civilians died) and also en- 
abled German airmen from Finnish 
bases to bomb the Allied convoys to Mur- 
mansk. & 

Inside Finland opposition to the war 
soon developed. But the overall German 
control seemed, at least to leaders who 
feared Communism more than the em- 
brace of Hitler, to preclude any effective 
means of concluding a separate peace. 
Finally in the summer of 1944 the Rus- 
sians smashed a great offensive through 


the long-dormant Finnish front; and 
they refused to grant an armistice until 
the Finns agreed in September to join 
the Allies in fighting the Germans. From 
then on Finland was in effect an Allied 
co-belligerent. The German troops were 
interned or gradually driven out of the 
country and the slow work of recon- 
struction begun. The Soviet-Finnish ar- 
mistice terms were approved by the 
Allies, and again included only those 
territorial provisions which experience 
made the Soviets regard as necessary 
for their future security. 

On March 17 and 18, 1945, Finland 
held her first general election since 1939 
and the first election to be held in any 
warring country since the cessation of 
hostilities. The Communist Party, now 
legal once more, had joined with the left- 
wing Socialist Unity Party, the Finnish 
Women’s Democratic Union and the 
Ex-Soldiers’ Brotherhood to form the 
Democratic Union. It was correctly cred- 
ited with being the party most friendly 
to the Soviet Union; and many voters 
thought it would be the most effective 
in working for any mitigation of .Rus- 
sian treaty demands or for concessions 
in fulfilling them. 

The other parties were: on the left, 
the Social Democratic, a conventional 
socialist party; in the center, the 
Agrarians, supported by the small farm- 
ers and larger rural interests, and the 
Progressives, a liberal party of the mid- 
dle classes and intellectuals; and on the 
right, the Conservative or Coalition party 
of big business and the large economic 
interests of town and country. In addi- 
tion, there was the Swedish People’s 
party, a center to right-wing group, dedi- 
cated to protecting the interests of the 
10 per cent of the population to whom 
Swedish, not Finnish, is the native lan- 
guage. 

The Russians, though controlling the 
Allied Control Commission, had early 
withdrawn their troops. The few Russian 
officials who remained were unobtrusive 
in carrying out their armistice duties. 
Foreign correspondents reported no at- 
tempts to influence the election and no 


Finnish President Juho Paasikivi (left) and Hertta Kuusinen-Leino (right), a cabinet member, cast their’ ballots in the recent elections. 
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irregularities in connection with the vot- 
ing. The results compared with 1939 
are shown in the table on the left. 

These figures showed: 

1. That of all the Nazi satellites Fin- 
land had retained most nearly the same 
political groups as before the war. The 
rightwing parties which were outlawed 
as fascist or discredited as collaborationist 
in every other Eastern European country 
continued on in Finland as of old. In- 
deed the Conservative party actually 
gained three seats more than it had in 
1939. : 
2. That the Communists had polled a 
smaller percentage vote than in the first 
postwar election in any other Eastern 
European country except Hungary; but a 
higher percentage vote than in any West- 
ern European country but France. 

3. That Finland had a smaller public 

participation in her first postwar election 
than any other Eastern European state 
except Romania (41 per cent). Neverthe- 
less, under the broadened franchise, in- 
cluding the reduction of the minimum 
voting age to 21, put through under 
leftwing pressure in the fail of 1944, the 
percent of the total population voting 
had jumped from a 40-year average of 
about 30 per cent to 45.5 per cent in 
1945. 
4. That the figure of 60.7 per cent of 
the population eligible to vote compared 
favorably with the most advanced demo- 
cratic countries in the world. 

(Any country in which more than 60 
per cent of the zotal population, i.e. men, 
women and children, is eligible to vote 
may be regarded as possessing effective 
universal adult suffrage. If the minimum 
voting age is 18 the per cent will be 
higher; and it will be consistently high, 
as in Europe, where registration is prac- 
tically automatically performed by the 
government; it will be considerably lower 
if personal registration is required as in 
the United States, where the 1944 figure 
was only 40 per cent; and it will also be 
lower if a high’ percentage of the popu- 
lation are children; and where there is 





Votes 

Party . Received 
Social Democratic ............ 425,948 
Democratic Union ............ 398,618 
PGT AUIOTD: ciinscNacitoaseccorddevssse 362,662 
Conservative (Coalition) 255,394 
Swedish People’s ............ 134,106 
PPORTOSEIVE cccscescscsissesosssoues 87,868 
Small Landowners’ .......... 20,061 
Swedish Leftist ................ 8,192 
MOUTRORS ) a5dsc choeseNasenssssecsctetents 5,527 
PAVING | cssccscecbishcdacrapssssznrsore » 11,875 
UMN caps case sevais siasioeeess 1,710,251 


Population (1945 census) 3,763,510 
Total CHAIDIC sicccciccecercseseee 2,284,249 
Per cent of population 

PRS ETIOIS  sscccsesezescgienspes svvnese 
Per cent of population 
WOWIINS asec caster seca deesarsevenctees 





* Not in existence. 
** Not available. 


Elections of March 17/18, 1945 . 


Election of 1939 


Per cent Seats 
of Total Won Votes Seats 
24.9 50 515,980 85 
23.3 49 - 
21.2 49 303,450 58 
14.9 28 176,215 25 
7.9 15 130,700 18 
Le 9 62,387 6 
1 os : 
5 — 87,725 8 
3 —_ 
nf? — 20,862 
100.0 200 1,297,319 200 
(1938) 3,863,753 
a 
60.7 ee 
45.5 33.6 





no woman suffrage as in Switzerland, 
poll taxes as in certain of the United 
States, and property and literacy require- 
ments as in Portugal, it will be much 
lower still.) 

Finnish diet members normally have a 
three year term, which for those elected 
in 1945 expired this July. Hence elections 
were held on this July rst and 2nd which 
brought in the virtually complete re- 
turns shown in the table below. 


These figures show: 

1. A general trend to the right as 
shown by the loss of 11 Democratic 
Union seats to the Social Democrats and 
Agrarians and by the loss of 3 Progres- 
sive mandates to the Conservatives, who 
now have in fact six more seats than in 
1939. The Progressives continued their 
long-term decline since they first elected 
26 deputies in 1919. 

2. Popular participation was not out- 
standing and the 43.5 per cent figure was 
lower than that in the latest election in 
any other Eastern European state (next 
lowest was Yugoslavia with 47 per cent). 

3. The per cent of Communist strength 
was lower than that in the latest election 





Elections of July 1/2, 1948 


Per cent Change from 

Votes of Seats 1945 in 
Party Received* Total Won* Seats Won 
Social Democratic ...........ceeeeeeeeeeees 450,000 26 54 5 
SE IIIIED: siicnahiaieniceiletpnieiinsaniaiapeiaibabviconie 425,000 25 56 d 
DEMMOCEATIC URION  ...0c0000ccccsss0ec0008 337,000 20 38** —ll1 
COREREWOUVES esisiscsnsscscsvesosecooancesssave 277,000 » 16 33 3 
So UY Ce een ee are ee 135,000 8 14 none 
Progressives (Liberal) ......0000...... 79,000 5 5 —4 

LC) 2) eee eee eer 1,780,000* ** 100 200 

Population (1947 census) ............ 4,100,000 
fice eI 3 L121 0) Ca i re 2,400,000**** 
Per cent of population eligible... 58.6 
Per cent of population voting...... 43.5 


* Preliminary. 
** Communists 33; Socialist Unity 5. 
*** Later figure. 
**** Anproximate. 
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in any other country in Eastern Europe; 
but, again, it was higher than in any 
country in Western Europe save France. 

4. Just as in the previous election there 
was no indication of intervention by 
Russia. 

The Communist Party in Finland has 
for reasons cited above long been rela- 
tively weak. It was unable to mobilize 
such resounding support as had been won 
in countries like Romania, Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia. Mindful of psychological 
mistakes in 1939 and satisfied that the 
Finns intend faithfully to adhere to the 
new treaty of mutual alliance signed this 
spring, the Russians seem to have taken 
at face value Premier Pekkala’s dictum 
that friendship with the Soviet Union 
is the cornerstone of Finland’s foreign 
policy. 

At'the time of the negotiation of this 
treaty, it will be remembered, the United 
States was treated to a forest of flaming 
headlines such as “Stalin Bids Finns 
Sign” and “Soviet Ultimatum to Fin- 
land.” Recently we have read “Finnish 
Crisis Grows,” “Strikes in Finland Wid- 
ened by Reds” and “Can Finns Escape 
Red Net?” But when the Reds did not 
gobble up the Finns; when an election 
in Eastern Europe was held without inci- 
dent; when Finland moved to the right, 
no such headlines caught our newstand 
nickel. Instead on pages 8 or 14 we saw 
in smail type “Anti-Reds in Finland 
Amazed at Margin” and “Finns Will 
Offer Position to Reds.” Editors appar- 
ently have been told that a right swing 
in Eastern Europe is less newsworthy 
than a red threat almost anywhere. 

The significance of the current right- 
ward trend is open to various interpreta- 
tions. Some would attribute it primarily 
to a “normal” swing of the political 
pendulum, due to the regrouping and 
restrengthening of conservative and re- 
actionary forces, particularly after a war 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Whither Soviet Art? 
by KENNETH McCOWMBER 


RUSSIAN ARCHITECTURE, Trends 
in Nationalism and Modernism, by 
Arthur Voyce. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1948. 296 pp., with 189 
plates. $5.75. 


sions of aesthetics carried on at 
every level of Soviet life are so bar- 


Ti. CLOSELY-REASONED discus- 


parously mishandled by the American | 


press and radio as to render them un- 
intelligible to the average person. This, 
of course, is deliberate—an effort to 
obscure the direction and objectives of 
Soviet art; an effort, indeed, to ob- 
scure the fact that there is a Soviet 
art. Yet even the crocodile tears shed 
by our press for a Shostakovich or an 
Eisenstein, when one of their produc- 
tions is unfavorably received, show 
that there is a sense of the interest in 
the USSR, on the part of laymen, ar- 
tists and government, in every form of 
artistic expression. 

The main tendency in Soviet art 
today is toward socialist realism, while 
the dominant tendency among the ar- 
tists of America (even politically pro- 
gressive ones) is toward abstraction. 
Given this condition, it is all too easy 
to exploit the disagreements, widen 
the areas of misunderstanding and— 
so the reactionaries hope—lead the ar- 
tists, by degrees, into a position of hos- 
tility to the USSR and socialism it- 
self. ; 

It is to the credit of Mr. Voyce’s 
Russian Architecture that it refrains 
from fishing in these troubled waters. 
It is a calm and friendly effort to 
trace the historical development of 
Russian architecture up to the Revolu- 
tion and explain its main directions 
since then. In this he has considerable 
success. In the first portion of the book 
he gives a brief but very enlightening 
picture of the rich, complex and an- 
cient origins of Russian architecture; 
while in the latter he covers both the 
principal Soviet structures and the 
great intellectual explorations and con- 
troversies which produced them. The 
last portion of the book contains much 
material which, to this reader at least, 
is new. From this material, it is clear 
that (1) each change in Soviet aes- 
thetic policy has been the subject of 
the fullest debate at every stage and 
(2) that the whole process has been 
internally consistent. 

Mr. Voyce apparently approves of 
contemporary Soviet architecture—that 
is, he finds its current eclectic idiom 





KENNETH McCOWMEBER is a young student 
of architecture who, for a number of years, 
has made a study of Soviet architecture. 
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both logical and personally pleasing. 
I must confess that—on the basis of a 
limited knowledge—there are aspects 
of Soviet architecture, painting and 
sculpture which I do not personally 
like. The neo-classicism of their archi- 
tecture, the photographic realism of 
their sculpture and painting, is to me 
unsatisfactory. (These misgivings, in- 
cidentally, do not extend to Soviet mu- 
sic, cinema and literature.) At the 
same time, like Mr. Voyce, I am con- 
vinced that the philosophical position 
of the Soviet people and its govern- 
ment toward art is entirely correct. 

As I understand their position, it is 
this: the final criterion for art is so- 
cial utility: for the artist, social re- 
sponsibility. Aesthetic standards them- 
selves are, in the last analysis, deter- 
mined by this social compulsion. It 
follows, therefore, that Soviet art must 
recognize not only the direction in 
which society is moving, but alsa the 
actual level of popular culture and 
the actual rate at which it is develop- 
ing. In content and form, it must cor- 
respond to the experience, needs and 
aspirations of the people. The artist— 
especially the Soviet artist who is, in 
the most direct and explicit way, nur- 
tured and cherished by the Soviet peo- 
ple—must recognize this two-way rela- 
tionship. And if, at any point in this 
felationship, there are elements of dis- 
agreement, the decision must ultimate- 
ly rest with the people. Soviet society, 
as Voyce puts it, requires of the artist 
“conscious concurrence with the task 
of social construction.” 

Surrounded by Anglo-American im- 
perialism, encircled by war-makers on 
every side, it is easy to understand 
why the Soviet government today de- 
mands “conscious concurrence” of the 
artist. But even if such threats to her 
national existence were removed, the 
Soviet’s attitude would still be con- 
sonant with her attitude toward all 
other forms of social creation—namely, 
that there is no more merit to the plan- 
less development of drt than of ag- 
riculture. That, to the contrary, it is 
both possible and necessary to set 
about consciously producing new and 
higher art forms. This, of course, runs 
counter to the deeply ingrained laissez- 
faireism of the American art world 
where—even among progressive artists 
—exorbitant importance attaches to 
the fortuitous production of art. This 
is commonly mistaken for freedom, 
though the identification is more illu- 
sory than real. The production of art 
and the lives of artists, whether con- 
sciously or not, has always been sub- 
ordinate to the main lines of develop- 







ment of any society. And, in histori- 
cal perspective, even the accidental 
factor is reduced to ‘comparative in- 
significance. 

In fact, it is quite remarkable to 
see the accuracy with which the art 
and architecture of a given period ex- 
presses the experiences, needs and as- 
pirations of the dominant groups and 
classes of that society. Yet, because the 
great artistic productions seldom ap- 
peared as the result of conscious plan- 
ning on the part. of society, or of con- 
scious concurrence on the part of the 
artist, the quite irrelevant conclusion 
is drawn that “great” or “real” art 
can never be so produced. 

It is true that no American artist has 
seen his art mobilized for the cul- 
tural advancement of a whole peo- 
ple: naturally he finds it hard to 
imagine that it can be. But then no 
American has ever seen agriculture 
or education or science actually mo- 
bilized in the people’s behalf, oper- 
ated for their welfare exclusively: this 
state of affairs, too, is hard to imagine. 
But hardest of all to understand is the 
fertilizing effect of such a mobiliza- 
tion, of socialist relations upon both 
art and artist, worker and his work. 

If the modern artist in this coun- 
try had to submit his work, tomorrow, 
not just to the narrow circle of critics, 
editors and gallery-goers who today 


- constitute his audience but to the citi- 


zenry as a whole, he would get a ver- 
dict which would shock him. He would 
find that a great disparity exists be- 
tween his own subjective standards 
and those of the people. And he would 
have the devil of a time proving that 
his were wholly “right” and theirs 
were wholly “wrong.” This is no vul- 
gar plea for “reducing art to the lowest 
common denominator”; nor does it 
deny the possibility—indeed, the neces- 
sity—for raising the whole general 
level of popular taste. It is merely a 
recognition of the basic fact that the 
content and form, level and direction 
of art must be determined by the de- 
cisive sectors of society, not by .the ar- 
tist alone. In the Soviet Union, this is 
the process which has been followed. 
It cannot be honestly argued that mod- 
ern art and architecture were not 
given a fair trial in the USSR. It can, 
in fact, be argued that the USSR gave 
earlier, larger and more official sup- 
port to all forms of “advanced” artis: 
tic theories than any other country. 
Some of Europe’s most famous mod- 
ern architects (Le Corbusier, Hannes 
Myer) were invited to design some of 
her most important buildings. In the 
Museum of Western Art, she inherited 
one of the world’s great collections of 
the School of Paris. Ginsburg, as stage 
designer had an opportunity to demon- 
strate Constructivism, Prokofieff, as 
did Shostakovich and Khatchaturian 
in music and opera, Mayakovsky 
in poetry, Eisenstein in the cinema, 
Vakhtangov in the theater. No non- 
socialist government has more liber- 
ally subsidized experimental art forms 
and no people has given them more 
serious and more widespread attention. 
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Clearly, they proved neither intelli- 
gible nor satisfactory to the Soviet peo- 
ple. And, whether we l.ke or understand 
their decision, it must be respected. 

If one judges the current controver- 
sies about Soviet art in the light of this 
sort of approach—and if I understand 
Voyce, he does—the area of disagree- 
ment, the danger of conflict, is greatly 
reduced. This by no means implies that 
progressive American artists must 
adopt as their own the representational 


style of Soviet painting and sculpture, 
or the neo-Classic idiom of Soviet 
architecture. Each nation has its own 
unique cultural history and—under 
Socialism—must evolve its own idioms. 
It does seem clear, however, that So- 
viet critics and artists are in the pro- 
cess of establishing a philosophical 
basis for their art that is at once 
broader and more profound than any 
theoretical premises currently in use 
in other countries. 


On the Imperial Road 
by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


BASES & EMPIRE, by George Marion. 
Fairplay Publishers, New York, 1948. 
199 pp. $3.00 Cloth; $2.00 Paper. 


T SOMETIMES strikes people funny 
that, with steel mills and other 
building materials plants producing at 
full capacity, there should still be 
shortages, and that housing, so long 
after the end of the war, should still 
be scarce. Where does the production 
ego to? Is it all submerged in the 
“brown market’? Is most of it tucked 
away in warehouses to keep prices up? 
Is it being absorbed in a consuming 
orgy; and, if so, where are the revelling 
consumers? : 

One answer may be found in a curi- 
ous place—the help wanted columns 
in newspapers read by building work- 
ers. There, day by day, masons, car- 
penters, sandhogs, riveters, welders, 
painters, crane operators, lathers, 
plasterers, glaziers and so forth, have 
been urgently paged for jobs—after a 
security screening—on the Pacific 
Islands, in Alaska, on the vast number 
of new American bases strung over 
the globe. ‘ 

These ads not only help explain 
why, with the war victoriously over, 
we have to live, so many of us, 
doubled up, in deteriorated apartments, 
and why we continue to be war-taxed 
and under war tensions. Here is con- 
crete evidence of a type of building 
we, and the rest of the world, could 
better do without, the building of a 
new and bigger, world empire. Its 
present dimensions are already stag- 
gering. As far as effective control goes 
the American empire now takes in the 
bankrupt British empire, which we are 
administrating like receivers who make 
no secret of their intention to convert 
the receivership into ownership; our 
own considerable previous holdings; 
the , Substantial Japanese holdings, 
along with Japan itself, for some in- 
definite period; and new ‘ positions 
pried away, by one method or another, 
from other nations. 
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The building process, as these ads 
disclose, is quite a literal matter. We 
may be chary of outright annexations 
and other older manifestations of em- 
pire builders; but it is taking very 
substantial form in aviation fields, bar- 
ratks, Navy Department docks, pa- 
trolling armadas, gun emplacements, 
communications stations, etc. The dis- 
tribution constitutes the only iron 
curtain that has any reality, an iron 
curtain around the Soviet Union, with 
atom bombs for tassels. Apart from 
this objective these hundreds of bases 
have made all the oceans of the world 
virtual American lakes; and our domi- 
nance in aviation has made most of 
the sky an American domain. To these 
should be added our overwhelming su- 
periority in that new form of imperial- 
ist control, tele-communications. And 
that still more potent instrument of 
imperialist control, money, of which 
we have most of the world’s store, is be- 
ing applied, imperialistically, ~more 
nakedly than ever before in history. 

How did we get that way? It seems 
only yesterday that we were quite un- 
enthusiastic about empire; only yester- 
day that we took a high moral tone 
about the British, as hardened impe- 
rialists, and about the Axis powers as 
would-be imperialists. But, contrary to 
any fond notions we may have about 
ourselves, we not only show the im- 
perialist appetite, common to all capi- 
talist powers, now that fortune has 
put the dish before us; but we also 
have an imperialist tradition that is 
old and continuous. Visibly, when we 
could, covertly when we couldn’, 
through actions by our Army and 
Navy and State and Commerce and 
other departments, that escaped or were 
screened from public notice, we kept 
building up imperial positions. 

One of the important services of Mr. 
Marion’s book, is to trace the line and 
the continuity of this activity, of the 
steady drive for empire of the reac- 
tionary forces in our country. 

: Another factor in our sudden impe- 
rial expansion is the fortunate placing 
of this development in historical time, 
our rise coinciding with the decline of 
our imperialist rivals. Thirdly, - of 
course, there is the advantage of hav- 
ing had a secure and unhampered de- 
velopment on a rich and, until now, 
unassailable continent; Finally, the 
umique advantage of being partici- 


pants in the victorious conclusions of 
two world wars, not one battlefield of 
which was on our soil; and in which 
we were involved, principally as sup- 
pliers, enabling us to enormously ex- 
pand our producing plant while those of 
our potential rivals were being de- 
molished or worn out. Such a run of 
luck is unexampled in history and it 
would be risky to stretch it. We should 
be aware that in any future war we 
would be involved, from the beginning, 
and as the chief combatants; and that 
the battlegrounds can no longer be 
kept out of our own rich and beauti- 
ful land. 

In making visible to us the extent 
of the American empire already 
claimed, held and building, as well as 
the continuity of our reactionaries’ 
drive for empire, Marion’s vigorous 
and well organized and very readable 


. book makes important contributions. 


Of equal value is its acute analysis of 
the pretenses by which the empire 
building is being masked, of the ra- 
tionalizations by which the accompany- 
ing risks and the rapid militarization of 
our life are being justified to us, the 
American people. 

No imperialism has done without 
sanctimonious justifications, Before the 
Nazis perverted anthropological science 
to justify themselves the pretenses 
were mainly religious and philantrop- 


ic, like those of the soul-gathering. 


Spanish Conquistadors and the English 
“white-man’s-burden” bearers. Our 
pose is that of savior of civilizations. 
We prepare for war on a concept of de- 
fense that could justify early expedi- 
tions to Mars or Venus or the Moon. 
On the pretext of a defense aga‘nst 
Soviet encirclement we are encircling 
the Soviet Union; and every expression 
of Soviet concern is posed as evidence 
of hostility on the part of the USSR. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
such a “defense” policy could hold, 
logically, only if we considered the 
whole world ours. The Soviet Union, 
and the border nations in alliance with 
it, make up the only area in the world 
not under some degree of American 
domination. To hold ourselves threat- 
ened by the Soviet Union is to extend 
security to its utter and perilous ab- 
surdity—control over the whole world. 
Rich and powerful as we are, that is 
a risk-of-life venture. The strain it 
would impose on our economy and our 
democracy would be destructive, in any 
event. We would have to rely on some 
exceedingly doubtful and _ restive 
“friends” whose record in the last wars 
should be enough to give us pause. 
And the record of world conquerors, 
in general, is hardly what Lloyds 
would consider a good insurance risk. 
And, by the same record, unifications 
by blood and iron have been notably 
unstable and brief. 

There was a time when, looking 
across at Europe and Japan, we hugged 
ourselves over our good fortune. There 
we saw, in their human terms, the op- 
erating costs of empire—the parasiti- 
cal standing armies, their officer castes, 
the tax load, the internal repression, 
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the thought control, the lowered stand- 
ard of living, the unending jitters. 
Well, with our new empire we are. al- 
ready burdened with the same operat- 
ing costs. We, too, are getting our con- 
script army, and a growing, arrogant 
officer caste that is already moving 
into other government departments be- 
sides the War, Navy and Aviation; we 
too are in a declining standard of liv- 
ing; we too have a heavy tax load, an 
alarming and steadily whittling away 
of our democratic freedoms and con- 
stant jitters. 

In addition, we are facing possible 
final settlements that imperialist drives 
always involve, sooner or later. What 
they ,are like we can see by another 
glance across at Europe and Japan, at 


obliterated Hamburg or Coventry or 
Hiroshima. 

Do we want, and can we risk, a 
settlement like that? Could any ac- 
commodation in peace and fellowship 
with the Soviet Union risk one thous- 
andth of the certain losses of such a 
settlement? Could a third world war 
conceivably bring a greater real se- 
curity? 

If the decision were left to the 
American people, the answer would 
be an emphatic “no.” The hope is that 
the American people will keep the 
power to make the decision. 

The data needed for a rational de- 
cision is all in Marion’s important and 
informative book. I hope enough 
Americans read it in time. 


- A Reborn People 


JEWS IN THE SOVIET UNION, by 
Paul Novick and J. M. Budish. Pub- 
lished by the American Birobidjan 
Committee, New York, 1948. 48 pp. 15¢ 


N WRITING Jews in the Soviet Un- 

ion, Paul Novick, editor of the Morn- 
ing Freiheit, and J. M. Budish, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the American 
Committee for Birobidjan, have done 
an invaluable service to all Americans 
interested in the truth about the history 
and development of Jews in the USSR. 

Crammed with facts and documented 
with official statistics, this brief but im- 
portant booklet leads to the undeniable 
conclusion that the Jews in the Soviet 
Union are a vigorous, growing, produc- 
tive, re-born people well on the road to 
the highest sovereignty to which any 
people can aspire—statehood. 

But that conclusion has its back- 
ground and the authors illuminate it 
at every point: This development of 
Soviet Jewry is part and parcel of the 
Soviet Government’s consistent policy 
toward all nationalities. The flowering 
of culture, science, agriculture, indus- 
try, statesmanship among the Soviet 
Jewish people stems from this policy. 
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Novick and Budish give the direct 
lie to the Middletons, Sulzbergers and 
Cahans who mouth.nonsense about anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union, hinting 
that it is an officially-inspired campaign 
against the Jews. Discussing the posi- 
tion of the Jew in the.Soviet Union 
since the Revolution and up to the 
present day, the authors offer colossal 
and indisputable evidence that “anti- 
Semitism is simply an anachronism 
under Soviet rule.” 

It was not anti-Semitism that during 
the war impelled the Soviet Govern- 
ment to evacuate millions of Jews to 


An Epic of 


VILLAGE TEACHER, Produced and 
Directed by Mark Donskoy; Scenario, 
Maria Smirnova; Camera, Sergei 
Urusevsky; Produced at the Soyuz- 
det Film Studio, Moscow, USSR. Re- 
leased by Artkino Pictures, Inc. — 


ILLAGE TEACHER is an epic of 
the sort that Soviet life has given 
many examples of, and Soviet art has 
been most effective with. It is an epic 
of the struggle to raise the hum-> 
spirit out of misery, degradation and 
inertia. 
The heroine of the film (feel‘ngiv 
played by Vera Maretskaya) is a girl 
who, on graduation, seeks a life of use- 


_ fulness to others. She feels that she 


can be most useful as a teacher. That 
choice is followed by another, a post in 
a remote Siberian village as one of the 
places where teachers are most needed 

That choice, as much as her physical 
graces, makes her beautiful to the 
young revolutionist who becomes her 
lover. Their promised reunion is iron- 


ically fulfilled by the police who trans- 


port him by force to the Siberia she 
has gone to voluntarily. 

Her own difficulties with the tsarist 
regime comes from another of its re- 
pressive aspects—its indifference and, 
worse, its suspicion of the value of 
education. The salary she receives is 








safe areas in the rear. Yet it is worth 
mentioning that nearly all Jews now 
living in the USSR—about three mil- 
lion of them—were evacuated during 
the war and moved far from the front. 

It was not anti-Semitism that offered 
the Jews the opportunity to statehood 
when the Jewish Autonomous Region 
of Birobidjan was established in 1934. 
Nor is it anti-Semitism that offers the 
Jews of the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia 
today traveling expenses, bonuses and 
aid to settle in Birobidjan. 

It is not anti-Semitism that creates 
for the Jews facilities for their own 
flourishing press, which now publishes 
newspapers, magazines and books in 
Yiddish in enormous editions. Or offers 
them fine buildings for their theater 
companies to perform plays by their 
own writers in their own language. , 

Many questions are answered in this 
book; too many to enumerate. But the 
reader will be especially gratified to 
read the discussion on “assimilation,” 
learn of the rich and varied aspects of 
Jewish life in the USSR, and become 
familiar with the development of the 
growing state of Birobidjan. A.V. 


ITH THIS ISSUE we discontinue 

the excerpts from the manuscript 
of a book by D. N. Pritt, Labor Member 
of Parliament, replying to the State 
Department’s publication of ‘“Nazi- 
Soviet Relations, 1939-41.” We have 
done this because Mr. Pritt’s book will 
be issued this month by International 
Publishers. © 
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Vera Maretskaya, as the village teacher, holds 

the baby while its father. goes off to war. A 

moving scene in the new Soviet film “Village 

Teacher,” directed by Mark Donskoy and just 
released here. 
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meagre; but smaller still is the author- 
ity and importance allotted to her 
work. The school is a hovel; no help 
is given to persuade the parents tp 
send their children to school; or to help 
the ragged and half-starved children 
to continue in school. And those whom 
she makes ready for further education 
are barred by the aristocratic school 
boards to whom social origin counts 
more than scholarship. 

Thus the little school teacher has to 
build such authority as she can com- 
mand out of her own spiritual re- 
sources. The way she does :t becomes 
an apostrophe to human aspiration 
and dignity. 

With the revolution comes a mo- 
ment—hardly more—of personal hap- 
piness, in her reunion with her hus- 
band who had been rearrested on the 
morning after their wedding. Duty 
calls him to the Civil War front from 
which he returns to die. 

But he has left her a legacy of per- 
sonal happiness of another sort, an- 
other kind of fulfillment. His death is 


part of the price paid for the freedom 
and dignity of education—the cause 
to which she is devoting her life. The 
government he has died to establish 
builds decent schools, opens higher 
education to all her pupils and re- 
wards and honors her work. Now edu- 
cation is a creative force that lovingly 
rears doers and heroes, of whom we 
see glimpses, as they return to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the school, 
bemedalled from the victorious World 
War. 

This is the story. It is so moving in 
its development and so beautiful in 
settings, acting sequences and close- 
ups, that some reviewers have com- 
pared it with the Soviet film master- 
pieces of the twenties and thirties. I 
cannot go so far; but certainly the 
acting, except towards the end, has the 
wonderful naturalness of the older 
films; much of the narrative has the 
old, quiet grandeur; its Siberian land- 
scapes provide extraordinarily lovely 
frames; and many closeups, particu- 
larly those of the young girls and the 


children, are touchingly beautiful. 

Where the picture falls short is in 
the script and in the obvious haste and 
the conventionality of the ending. At 
the beginning we are told nothing of 
the heroine’s background; and her de- 
cision emerges out of a sogial and psy- 
chological vacuum. And the ending 
thins out in Hollywoodian vastness and 
numbers and dazzle. The ending could 
have been far more effective by con- 
centrating on the teacher’s reunion 
with one of the returning student- 
heroes, instead of a squad. In the haste 
with which the film appears to have 
been finished off there is also too much 
reliance on devices. One of them, sym- 
bolic dissolves of the heroine’s face 


from ardent girlhood to dignified age, - 


is responsible for some very crude 
footage. 

But despite these flaws, the film 
stands out among recent films from 
the Soviet Union or any country. It 
is a moving and beautiful film that 
should not be missed. 

I.S. 








REVIEW AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 7) 


the farmers rather than developing them into reliable allies of 
the working class. ] 

Point seven notes the refusal of the Yugoslav Party to enter 
upon a discussion of these criticisms of their policies at a 
meeting of the Bureau, in spite of the agreement that member 
parties should be entitled to criticism of each other, and in 
spite of the fact that they themselves had availed themselves 
of the privilege of criticizing others. Point eight declares that 
all other member parties agree with the criticisms stated 
above, and believe that by refusing to attend the meeting 
the Yugoslav Party betrayed the international solidarity of 
the working people, strayed into nationalist policies and “put 
themselves outside the family of fraternal Communist Parties.” 

In conclusion, the communique states that the founda- 
tion for the mistakes outlined is the fact that nationalist ele- 
ments have come to the front in the leadership of the Yugo- 
slavian Communist Party, overestimating their own strength 
and imagining that they could secure Yugoslav independence 
and develop socialism without the help of the Communist 
Parties of other countries, and without the support of the 
people’s democracies and of the Soviet Union. It declares that, 
frightened by the blackmailing threats of the imperialists, these 
elements have made concessions to them, failing to understand 
that under such conditions the Yugoslav Republic will lose its 
independence and degenerate into a colony of the imperialist 
states. The Bureau expressed the feeling that the healthy 
elements within the Yugoslav Party would help it to return 
to a correct path. 


Yugoslav Foreign Policies 


HE ACCUSATION OF NATIONALISM, AS EXPLAINED IN THE 

Cominform communique, in no way implies infringement 
on national sovereignty or on the patriotism of the Yugoslav 
people. The internationalist viewpoint of the Communist 
Parties takes full cognizance of the need for national inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. It considers that the workers of 
all countries have a common stake in development toward 
socialism and peace and therefore must develop common 
policies toward these ends. They believe, along with other 
progressive groups, that the real menace to national sov- 
ereignty is in plans for imperialist domination. The Marshall 
Plan countries, for example, are in the position of taking 
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orders from the United States. The real danger to the national 
sovereignty of Yugoslavia comes from the present tendency to 
make deals with imperialism. 

This nationalist tendency is also revealed in indications 
that in its foreign policies the Yugoslav Government under 


Tito’s.leadership is pursuing aims at variance with the over- 


all interests of the United Nations. It is known that they were 
highly dissatisfied that Trieste was not awarded to them and 
that the Soviet Union, while at first supporting their claims, 
finally made concessions on this issue in the interests of UN 
cooperation; that they felt the Soviet Union did not support 
with sufficient vigor their claims on Austria for Carinthia, 
although the USSR did insist that these claims be considered 
at the meetings of the Foreign Ministers on Austria; that they 
still pursue their traditional claims for Greek territory, and 
have attempted to dominate Albania; that they have tried to 
form a Balkan bloc, which would bring Bulgaria and Albania 
into a federation headed by Yugoslavia, weakening the over- 
all unity of the Eastern European nations. And it is no acci- 
dent that negotiations have now been concluded with the 
United States for settlement of the $55,000,000 in frozen 


“Yugoslav assets held by America on the basis of accepting 


hitherto rejected American counter-claims, originally fixed at 
$40.000,000 and settled at about half of that amount. 
The Yugoslav Party leaders have responded to these criti- 


_cisms with denials but without any convincing defense of their 


own position. They have made demagogic protestations of 
their love for the Soviet Union, whose prestige is very high 
among the people of Yugoslavia. Their insistence that they 
were accused without a chance of being heard is in itself an 
admission that they did not make the criticisms known to 
their own people, since their invitation to Bucharest has now 
been widely heralded. Support for the criticisms in the com- 
munique has been expressed by the Communist Parties of 
all the other member nations. 

Significantly, reactionary groups in Yugoslavia and through- 
out the world are now rallying to Tito’s support. 

One final point we would like to stress. The anti-Soviet 
propaganda has tried to make it appear that Stalin saw a 
“threat” to his leadership in Tito’s power, and that the Soviet 
Union felt its dominance menaced by the “rebellion” of 


Yugoslavia. A study of the communique makes it quite clear ° 


that not the USSR, but the interests of the Yugoslav people 
and the common democratic and peaceful aspirations of the 
new democracies are held to be threatened by Tito’s policies. 
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ABKHAZIA 


(Continued from page 17) 


now holds the post of Minister of Pub- 
lic Health of the Abkhazian Autonomous 
Republic. 

In practically every Abkhazian rural 
community I visited, peasants spoke with 
pride of former villagers who now hold 
leading posts in the government or other 
positions of prominence. 

“ 

The extensive construction in the 
Abkhazian countryside is striking. The 
collective farms all seem to be building 
new barns or cattle sheds, granaries, or 
power stations, new homes for their 
members, kindergartens. This is not hap- 
hazard but part of the building program 
every collective farm has outlined in its 
own five-year plan. These plans are 
prominently posted in the offices of the 
collective farms and there are no two 
of them alike. They set definite targets 
for the farmers to aim for, targets ex- 
pressed in terms of tangible things and 
the entire life in the village is guided 
by these concrete programs of action. 

At the Beria Collective Farm, near 
Kodori, where there are some 150 house- 
holds and where they cultivate more than 
twenty different crops, I jotted down 
some of the highlights of their five-year 
plan. They plan to double the acreage 
under citrus fruit; more tea and soy beans 
are to be sown; forty more acres of peren- 
nial grasses are to be planted; strains of 
livestock are to be improved by the pur- 
chase of pure-bred sires. The farm is put- 
ting up its own power station, an annex 
is being built for the school to do away 
with studies in two shifts; other projects 
include road improvements, a_ play- 
ground, new building for the kindergar- 
ten and a sound cinema. 

The farm board appointed a special 
commission to work out a draft of the 
plan. In addition to the chairman of the 
board and two other members, the com- 
mission included the school principal, 
the agronomist and four of the best 
farmers. They estimated all the resources 
of the farm and on this basis figured out 
how much it can contribute to Abkha- 
zia’s plans for greater agricultural pro- 
duction, An estimate of the future in- 
come also showed how large a construc- 
tion program the cooperative could 
tackle. 

The board went over this draft care- 
fully and then submitted it for approval 
,of a general membership meeting. On 
mor: than one count the membership 
proved more ambitious than the board 

and it had things its own way. The head 
of the fruit nursery, a man past sixty, 
Proved that the farm could lay out ten 
more acres than the board had proposed. 
He <lso suggested that the nursery be 
tnlarged. It could grow more seedlings 
than the farm needs and market the rest 
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at a good profit. He was heartily sup- 
ported and both his motions were incor- 
porated in the five-year plan. 

Money for the purchase of lumber 
loomed big in the estimate of construc- 
tion expenses. One of the demobilized 
soldiers asked why the farm couldn’t or- 
ganize its own production of lumber. 
The farm had its own small flour mill, 
driven by a water wheel, which was idle 
half of the time. Why not rig up a 
saw? This suggestion was readily ac- 
cepted as were other: similar proposals. 
The youth demanded a sound cinema; 
the school children pledged to help with 
the construction and the membership de- 
cided to include both a sound cinema 
and playground in the building program. 

When I was on the farm the impro- 
vised sawmill was already at work and 
its output was being shaped into a new 
shed and a school annex. 

The chairman. of the board, O. Istep, 
told me that the farm was about to 
purchase a small hydroturbine to be in- 


stalled on the river to supply electricity 
to every home and to run the threshers, 
pump water to the cattle barns and per- 
form other jobs. 

The government grants farms long- 
term loans for electrification and the 
Beria cooperative was eligible for such 
credits. “We discussed the matter,” Istep 
told me, “but decided that since our 
government has to invest huge funds 
for rehabilitation of the war devastated 
areas we woulu get along with our own 
funds.” 

The farm’s bookkeeper had prepared 
several diagrams showing how the out- 
put is to mount from year to year. | 
asked one of the members of the board 
whether they were not afraid that with 
increased output prices would drop and 
income shrink. 

“That is where the plan comes in,” I 
was told. “We undertook to grow more 
tea because the five-year plan for the 
country as a whole calls for a bigger 
crop. There will be a ready market for 
it and for our other produce. It will 
never have to be dumped into the sea or 
burned.” (Please turn page.) 
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The total programs of the various col- 
lective and state farms comprises the 
five-year plan of Abkhazia’s agriculture. 
In 1950, Abkhazia expects to have close 
to 20,000 acres under citrus fruit, almost 
double the present figure. Tea planta- 
tions are to be laid out on an additional 
5,000 acres and tung trees on 2,500 acres. 
A recent newcomer to Abkhazia, the 
eucalyptus tree enjoys great popularity 
since it helps to keep marshy land dry 
and is a valuable source of wood. More 
than 11,000,000 eucalyptus trees are to be 
planted in the next five years. 

On the whole, the scope of new sub- 
tropical plant development. projected for 
the post-war five-years is to be nearly 
equal to the accomplishment of the pre- 
-eding fifteen years. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


search. Each student selects a “diploma 
project” in preparation for his degree. 
In professional fields these diploma proj- 
ects include a period of practical work 
as well as theoretical study. 

Timofei seemed surprised when I 
asked him how, in the midst of this 
heavy program, he found time for re- 
laxation and fun. 

“Don’t worry! We have plenty of time 
to enjoy ourselves.-We have dances, 
evenings of amateur art, the boys and 
girls have dates for theater and con- 
certs, we go in for sports together, ski- 
ing and skating in winter, swimming 
and boating and tennis and other things 
in the summer.” 


Education for Everybody 


I cannot here go into a description of 
the vast network of higher educational 
institutions, including those for general 
education and the specialized Institutes. 
Before the Revolution there were 91 
institutions of higher learning in Rus- 
sia with only 112,000 students, among 
whom it was rare indeed to find young 
people from families of workers and 
peasants. Now the road to higher educa- 
tion is open to all who can qualify. 
Standards are high, but every oppor- 
tunity is provided for students to attain 
them. The goal is, eventually, to make 
higher education compulsory. 

The opening up of the widest pos- 
sible cultural opportunities for the whole 
people began with the October Revolu- 
tion. Within four years the number of 
students in higher schools had reached 
272,000. But it was with the inaugura- 
tion of the Third Five-Year Plan, at the 
18th Congress of the Communist Party 
in 1939—that the Soviet leaders, on 
the basis of the solid industrial -founda- 
tion that had been built for the begin- 
ning of material well-being—decided on 
a tremendous expansion in the educa- 
tional program. Molotov announced, as 
the principal cultural aim of the new plan 
“to make a great step forward toward 
realizing the historic task of raising the 
cultural level of the working class to 
engineers and technicians.” Molotov fur- 
ther declared in discussing the program 
for expanded cultural opportunities: 

“Everything produced by capitalism 
and by the preceding history of mankind 
should be utilized and a new abode 
built out of the bricks created by the la- 
bor of the people in the course of many 
centuries—an abode suitable for the life 
of the people, spacious, full of life and 
sunshine.” 

The war, of course, set back the time 
tables for reaching this bright goal, but 
the victory over fascism made secure its 


‘THE ROAD TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


eventual realization. During my visit | 
learned that there were already more stu- 
dents in higher institutions of learning 
than before the war. In May, 1948, S. V. 
Kaftanov, Minister of Higher Educa- 
tion, reported that there were 800 higher 
educational institutions in the USSR, 
with a student body of over 700,000, dis- 
tributed over the whole country and serv- 
ing the peoples of every nationality, and 
exceeding the program set for 1950. 

In order that national traditions and 
peculiarities may be fully respected, each 
Union Republic has its own Ministry of 
Education. There is no over-all USSR 
Ministry covering all education. In 1936, 
an All-Union Committee of Higher 
School Affairs was established to coor- 
dinate and direct higher education; and 
in April, 1946, this was transformed into 
a Ministry of Higher Education of the 
USSR, which was. made responsible for 
the scientific and methodological guid- 
ance of all higher educational institu- 
tions of the USSR. Institutes that train 
specialists are under the direct super- 
vision of the respective ministries in their 
fields. Supervision of all lower educa- 
tional institutions is under the compe- 
tence of the separate republics, although 
all carry out a basically unified program. 

Post-graduate work is open for those 
who wish it. Jobs are guaranteed to every 
graduate. About six months before gradu- 
ation, the students may apply to a State 
Commission in charge of placement, and 
negotiate with representatives of the dif- 
ferent ministries. The Commission 
strives to satisfy both the personal de- 
sires of the students and the require- 
ments for specialists by the ministry 
concerned. There is no compulsory allo- 
cation of jobs, although special induce- 
ments are offered for jobs in out-of-the- 
way sections of the country. 

Outside the regular school system and 
the extra-curricular activities connected 
with the school and technicum and col- 
lege programs, there are many educa- 
tional institutions for developing creative 
abilities and initiative. These include 
Pioneer Palaces, young naturalists’ and 
technicians’ stations, children’s clubs and 
libraries, children’s parks and_ sport 
grounds, children’s theaters, and so on. 
There are similar centers for adult educa- 
tion. Every factory includes an exten- 
sion educational network through which ° 
workers can continually increase their 
skills and continue to study in any field 
that interests them. The facilities through 
which the Soviet people can continue 
their education at all levels and widen 
their cultural horizons are numerous and 
varied, and open to everyone without 
any restrictions. 
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TOWARD THE 5-YEAR GOAL ‘ 


(Continued from page 14) 


NE OF THE decisive factors in ad- 

vancing the progress of the plan is 
the increase in efficiency, which assumes 
many forms. 

Firstly, take labor. The number of 
workers during the first two years of the 
current plan has increased by 4.2 million 
men and women. 

The special trade schools have gradu- 
ated more than one million young 
trained workers. Factory schools and 
shop schools and courses have prepared 
4.7 million trained workers and raised 
the qualifications of 6.6 million more. 

Secondly, a decisive factor of our 
progress is the increase in the efficiency 
of labor which is being sought with such 
dynamism and energy all over the coun- 
try. It is interesting to note that three- 
quarters of the 48 per cent increase in 
industrial production planned for the 
current five-year period will be due to 
increased labor productivity, which is 
to rise by 36 per cent by the end of 
1950. 

Further growth of production. aboli- 
tion of rationing and the adoption of the 
currency reform make it possible to de- 
velop ever more widely and deeply so- 
cialist emulation stimulated by the sys- 
tem of premiums for the best production 
results. The rate of growth of labor pro- 
ductivity has increased since the adoption 
of the currency reform and abolition of 
rationing. As compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, labor produc- 
tivity of workers in industry, as a whole, 
rose by 21 per cent; that in machine 
building having risen by 34 per cent; 
and in the iron and steel industry, by 
36 per cent. 


N INCREASE in the means and 
implements of production in opera- 
tion is one of the basic indexes of So- 
cialist reproduction on an enlarged scale. 
Capital work in industry is increasing 
year by year. During the first two years 
of the post-war Five-Year Plan nearly 
1,900 industrial plants have been built, 
rehabilitated and put into operation. 
As mentioned above, the lion’s share 
of capital for investments is allocated to 
heavy industry in accordance with the 
tasks of the Five-Year Plan. The volume 
of capital work in metallurgy, the fuel 
and chemical industries, and in power 
station construction already exceeds the 
pre-war level. 
Extensive mechanization of laborious 
work is essential if a high rate of re- 
habilitation and development of indus- 





SERGE] KOURNAKOFF, our military analyst 
uring the war, now lives in the Soviet Union. 
He regularly sends us these on-the-spot obser- 
vations of developments of major interest. 
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try is to be secured. The initiative of the 
Red Sormovo Shipyard is therefore in- 
teresting. There a plan for the mechani- 
zation of the production of river craft 
and steam engines was worked out by 
the engineers, technicians, foremen and 
Stakhanovites of the shipyard. 

In the Socialist emulation aiming at 
the fulfillment of the Five-Year Plan in 
four years, workers find various means 
of saving fuel and materials. Andrei 
Yakushin, a mechanic in the Second 
Moscow Watch Factory, has elaborated 
a plan for avoiding losses in production 
and his initiative has been followed in 
many other industrial plants. 

The currency reform and rise in the 
purchasing power of the ruble has en- 
hanced the role of profitability in the 
national economy as an additional stimu- 
lus in augmenting production. It is 
therefore no accident that it was pre- 
cisely this year that the movement for 
renunciation of state subsidies and for 
increasing accumulations, which was ini- 
tiated by nine Moscow enterprises, is 
spreading ever more widely. This move- 
ment is a most important factor in 
accelerating the pace of Socialist accumu- 
lation. 

In the Soviet Union, profitability of 
enterprises is not only a source of ac- 
cumulation, but also a means of steadily 
improving the well-being of the popula- 
tion. That is why all the workers are 
deeply interested in raising the profit- 
ability of their enterprises. 

Such is the general situation as far as 


the progress of the post-war Five-Year 
Plan is concerned. 

Increased efficiency by an increased 
labor force, strict economy, the constant 
introduction of mechanization of labor 
processes and 1,900 more enterprises, 
both new and those destroyed by the war 
and now restored—these are the main 
factors which have carried us so well 
along to the attainment of our imme- 
diate goal. 


HIMMLER’S AIDE 
IN PALESTINE 


(Continued from page 19) 


that Eichmann was greatly mistaken 
when he thought, in August, 1944, that 
he had “no further chances.” It seems 
that there turned out to be plenty of 
chance for him. He has not only saved 
his skin and obtained a prominent post 
in the “General Staff” of the Anglo- 
Arab Legion, but, in the latter capacity, 
he is still carrying out Himmler’s orders 
for the Eichmann-Aktion—now on Pal- 
estine territory. 

A bloody Nazi butches, the murderer 
of over six million Jews, is continuing 
his bloody business in Palestine, al- 
though he should have long ago been 
brought to the gallows. Is that what is 
called “Great Britain’s policy in the 
Palestine question?” 

The following questions naturally 
arise: How could this shameful thing 
happen at all? How long will the “Eich- 
mann action” go on? When will action 
be brought against Eichmann; when will 
he come to the gallows, which is where 
he belongs? 
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(Continued from page 9) 


versation with Stalin concerning our aid 
to the Soviet Union: “Nations must ful- 
fil their treaty obligations, he (Stalin) 
said, or international society could not 
exist.” 

Nor do these accusations against the 
Soviet Union as being guilty of all the 
sins in the book while our own record is 
spotless, square with the facts: our rec- 
ord on the Soviet disarmament proposals; 
our intervention in various countries; our 
sabotage of the UN by our unilateral 
actions; our strategic and economic pur- 
poses in ERP; our relation to the anti- 
democratic, reactionary forces of the rest 
of the world; our support of the parti- 
tion of Germany, and so on. The main 
point however is not how much of the 
right is on either side but that the cold 
war propaganda approach to the basic 
issues involved relies upon a show of 
military force and the veiled threat to 
use it, instead of trusting the moral force 
of truth and justice. The consequence is 
that the possibility of reaching agreement 
grows constantly less and actual war 
comes closer and closer. 

With this progressive descent to the 
hell of the atomic-bacterial war our prop- 
aganda relies more and more upon 
assumptions instead of facts. A little 
while ago Eisenhower was saying “Rus- 
sia doesn’t want war. Russia can’t afford 
war.” Now his successor tries to scare 
Congress into record-breaking war prepa- 
ration expenditures by the menace of 
the Soviet army, and his subordinates 
draw up the time-table for Soviet attack. 
Their political counterparts back them 
up with their assertions of Soviet plans 
for world domination. Neither of these 
assumptions has any more relation to 
fact than the predictions of our experts 
that Hitler would conquer the Soviet 
Union in six weeks. Underneath the 
Soviet record in seeking disarmament 
and trying to avoid war is the basic fact 
that the economic interest of the Soviet 
Union is against war. 

Not only their reconstruction but their 
basic task of demonstrating to the world 
that a socialist economy can work better 
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PROPAGANDA FOR SURRENDER 


than one with a capitalist base depends 
upon the winning of peace. The assump- 
tion about world domination derives 
from the basic confusion that identifies 
the Soviet state with the world wide 
communist movement and constantly 
mixes up its attempt to contain one with 
its attempt to stop the other, and assumes 
that the international communist move- 
ment, born long before there was a Soviet 
state, derives from and is controlled by 
Moscow. The whole basis of our present 
policy is a fallacy. 

Our present policy makers (the invest- 
ment bankers and their lawyers; the 
generals and admirals who together rep- 
resent the economic interest in war pro- 
duction that provides the market the 
price-profit economy cannot otherwise 
find; and the politicians who carry out 
the will of this joint interest, knowingly 
and unknowingly) have disqualified 
themselves as peacemakers. When Sec- 
retary Marshall was trying to put a brake 
on the excesses of the House caused by 
the cold war propaganda, he told the 
Foreign Affairs Committee: “It is a prin- 
cipal objective of our foreign policy to 
find peaceful solutions to our differences 
with the Soviet Union.” A few days later, 
speaking to the General .Federation of 
Women’s Clubs he warned the nation 
about falling into a Russian trap baited 
with “cynical peace propaganda.” How 
can peaceful solutions be found by those 
who refuse to believe in the sincerity of 
the other side, who transpose the Soviet 


need and desire for peace into “cynical 


peace propaganda”? Our cold war 
makers have cut the ground for peace 
out from under themselves. They invite 
counterattack instead of “peaceful solu- 
tions.” They put the law of moral reci- 
procity at work to produce more evil 
instead of more good. 

There can be no question that the 
anti-Soviet propaganda of our govern- 
ment has increased the will to war 
among us. A recent opinion survey 
among high-school students showed over 
two-thirds in favor of military training. 
The emotional effect of tMe constant 
reiteration of Soviet aggression, obstruc- 
tion, domination, faithlessness, is like 
that of the rhythmic beating of the war 
drums that sent frenzied savage men out 
to kill. The picture of the Soviet Union 
as incarnate evil prevents us from seeing 
our own guilt, and so accepting our 
share for the situation in which the 
world now finds itself. Honesty and 
moral principle would require that we 
acknowledge guilt for the possession and 
projected use of the atomic bomb; guilt 
for not proposing cessation of research in 
bacterial war; guilt for attempting the 
expansion of our type of capitalism by 
the use of state power. The inevitable 
consequence of pursuing this policy is the 
most destructive war in history. If the 
American people are to escape responsi- 
bility for that they must resist the anti- 
Soviet propaganda, demand an end to 
the cold war and its replacement by 
peaceful methods of adjustment between 
the socialist and capitalist sections of the 
world. 


THE RECENT ELECTIONS IN FINLAND 


(Continued from. page 22) 


with many revolutionary repercussions 
throughout the world. This rightward 
tendency was observed again in the 
Dutch general elections five days later 
when the Communists lost two of their 
ten seats. ‘Others feel that continued 
economic difficulties, from which Finland 
is not exempt, tend to turn voters against 
any government in power. On the other 
hand some observers believe that a miti- 
gation of economic difficulties, which has 
also occurred in Finland since the war, 
tend to turn people away from left wing 
solutions. 

Still others point to the Finnish mu- 
nicipal elections last December which 
showed a pronounced rightward trend 
compared with 1945. Available figures 
do not permit us to single out the ex- 
treme left; but we may group the Demo- 
cratic Union and the Social Democrat 
on the left. If we compare their com- 
bined share of the municipal council 
seats in 1945 with 1947 we find it fell 
from 45 per cent to 40. If we compare 
the combined share of the popular votes 








in the general election of 1945 and 1948 
we find it only dropped from 49 per cent 
to 46. Hence, they say, though there has 
been some-shift from the extreme left it 
is questionable how far to interpret this 
as a substantial gain for the right. In- 
deed, a close examination of the percent- 
ages just cited might suggest that last 
year witnessed the farthest swing to the 
right and that the Finnish electorate may 
now actually be tending again to the left. 

The present president of Finland is 
Juho K. Paasikivi who was specially 
elected by Parliament on March 9, 1946, 
to succeed Mannerheim who had te- 
signed. The Cabinet was last reorganized 
on March 26, 1946. Mauno Pekkala was 
appointed Premier and four of the 12- 
man coalition Cabinet were members of 
the Democratic Union. The Finns seem 
to contemplate no significant changes in 
their constitution at this time; and there 
is no evidence that they intend, in the 
foreseeable future, to create a people’s 
republic. Next diet election, unless there 
is a dissolution, will be in July, 1952. 
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is your 
WEAPON FOR 
PEACE 


Be well informed on the most 
vital questions of the day. The 
publications below are indis- 
pensable to those who wish to 
contribute to a peaceful world. 


FALSIFIERS OF HISTORY 


An historical document of World War 
II. Containing the official Soviet reply 
to the State Department publication 
on the Nazi-Soviet documents AND 
the remarkable documented historical 
analysis “Diplomacy by Falsehood,” 
by Prof. Frederick L. Schuman. 

25¢ each; 2 to 5 copies, 20¢ each; 
6 to 14 copies, 15¢ each; 15 and 

over, 12¢ each. 


THE DEVIL AND 
JIMMY BYRNES 


Prof. Frederick L. Schuman 


An analysis of American foreign pol- 
icy based on the revelations in former 
Secretary of State Byrnes’ own book. 


5¢ each; 25 copies $1.00; 100 for 
$3.50. More than 190 copies, 3¢ each. 


A CHURCHMAN EXAMINES 
AMERICAN-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 


Rev. William Howard Melish 


An appraisal of the relations today 
between the two great countries with 
a warning of present dangerous trends 
and a suggestion for a positive role 
that the Church in America can play. 


10¢ each 5 or more, 5¢ each 
SOVIET DEMOCRACY 
Dr. Harry F. Ward 


A scholarly study of Soviet democracy 
with clear answers to many questions 
including those that many Amerigans 
ask regarding Soviet elections. 


15¢, illustrated 


AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 
AND THE ERP 


Sen. Glen H. Taylor 


Address of the New Party Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate in the Senate, trac- 
ing U.S. foreign policy throughout the 
world and particularly the U.S. attitude 
toward the USSR. Includes proposals 
on the ERP and for world peace. 


7¢ each 5S or more, 5¢ each 
AVAILABLE THROUGH 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


na E. 32nd St., N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
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/ in your own home you 
» can now learn to speak 


SPANISH 
PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH ¢ RUSSIAN 
GERMAN °¢ CHINESE 


_ Or any of 23 other languages 
by the World Famous 


LINGUAPHONE 


Conversational METHOD 


It’s all talk; natural every-day conversa- 
tion. Is your own bome you can learn 
to speak any of 29 languages by the world- 
famous Linguaphone Ear-Eye Conversa- 
tional Method. It is amazingly simple and 
practical. You HEAR voices of mative 
teachers ... they speak to you as often as 
you want them, never tiring ... . you 
REPEAT what they say, answer their ques- 
tions . . . before you are actually aware, 
you are conversing in the language of your 
choice. 



































Educators and language teachers regard 
Linguaphone as a notable advance in 
modernizing and simplifying the study of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone sets are in use in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 
Save time, work and moncy, learn the 
Linguaphone Way which has helped thou- 
sands in the Army, Navy, Flying and Signal 
Corps and other services, as well as more 
than one million home-study students. 


Linguaphone's 29 Languages 


SPANISH RUSSIAN CHINESE 
PORTUGUESE POLISH JAPANESE 
FRENCH CZECH HINDUSTANI 
GERMAN DUTCH BENGALI 
ITALIAN ESPERANTO PERSIAN 
NORWEGIAN LATIN BURMESE 
SWEDISH GREEK MALAY 
FINNISH HEBREW AFRIKAANS 
IRISH ARABIC EFIK 
ENGLISH svyRIACc HAUSA 


Available to Veterans under 
G I BILL OF RIGHTS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Without cost or obligation we shall be glad 
to send you the illustrated Linguaphone 
Book on effective language mastery. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Have YOU seen 
a Soviet Film 
lately ? 


Now more than ever 


SOVIET FILMS 


are vital to a better understand- 
ing of -Russian life and culture 
today. 


Current Features 


VILLAGE TEACHER 


Vera Maretskaya, star of “No 
Greater Love," in a moving 
drama of.a woman's courage. 
Directed by Mark Donskoy, di- 
rector of "The Rainbow." 


SPRING 


A magnificent musical film spec- 
tacle featuring Russia's greatest 
stars, Nikolai Cherkassov and 
Lubov Orlova. 


RUSSIAN BALLERINA 


Backstage story of the Russian 
ballet with beautiful dancing and 
music. Featuring Galina Ulanova. 


Coming 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


Thrilling story of the great Rus- 
sian scientist and explorer, Mik- 
lukho-Maclay, whose findings of- 
fered early proof of the an- 
thropological equality of races. 
Directed by Alexander Razumni. 


ADMIRAL NAKHIMOV 


Epic story of Admiral Nakhimov, 
hero of the defense of Sevasto- 
pol in the Crimean War. Directed 
by Vselovod Pudovkin, director 
of "Mother" and "The End of 
St. Petersburg." 


SYMPHONY OF LIFE 


A tale of the new Siberian land, 
beautifully photographed in So- 
viet Chrome color and enriched 
with Russian music. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev, director of "They 
Met in Moscow.” 


(Also available in 16mm through 


Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.) 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Circle 5-6570 
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Note to Members 


If you do not wish to receive 
The Russian Zone as your next 
selection, please notify us by letter 
or postcard before September Ist. 















First Publication in America! 


The Russian Zone 
In Germany | 


by GORDON SCHAFFER 
SRT BOOK CLUB’S new selection 


This timely English book, the first eye- 
witness account of what is happening in 
the Russian zone in Germany, where the 
attention of the world is centered today, 
could: find no American publisher. SRT 
Book Club fulfills one of its chief aims by 
bringing this vital book to its members. 
The author, a noted British journalist, is 
an editor of Reynolds’ News and an official 
of the British Journalists Union. 


In their zone in Germany, Mr. Schaffer 
points out, the Soviet authorities are 
applying the principles of de-nazification 
and democratization agreed upon at Yalta 
and Potsdam. Fear over the resulting so- 
cial changes, says Mr. Schaffer, has pre- 
vented the application of these principles 
in the other zones and is one of the causes 
of the present international tension. 


Mr. Schaffer describes how, with Soviet 
help, anti-fascist Germans have smashed 
the power of the Junkers by breaking up 
their estates and distributing the land to 


farmers, thereby increasing agricultural 
production; how they have smashed the 
power of carteleers by nationalizing or 
municipalizing their factories and freezing 
their bank balances; and how they are 
making the German future safer for de. 
mocracy by recasting the educational 
system and staffing it with anti-Nazi 
teachers. 


Mr. Schaffer does not minimize frictions 
and mistakes and the tasks remaining to 
be done. He gives the facts, candidly and 
plainly, and in readable style. The Russian 
Zone is essential for understanding the 
pivotal issue in American-Soviet relations, 
on which turns the whole problem of 
world peace. 








Or you can start your membership with this Soviet 


and world classic 


Alexei Tolstoy's epic novel, Road to Calvary, a Stalin Prize winner and the previous 
SRT Book Ciub selection. Profound novel of the revolutionary generation that 
bridged two epochs and two worlds. Beautifully printed and boxed, two volumes. 
Publishers price $6.00; price to members only $1.98 (plus 14¢ for postage and 
handling). Or you can start with both selections together, for only $4.00. 








Free to New Members 


As your premium for joining you receive, 
absolutely free, a year's subscription, new 
or renewal to Soviet Russia Today; OR 
your choice of one of the three notable 
books listed below. 





THE RUSSIANS by Albert Rhys Williams. Vital 
up-to-date material presented in Williams’ inim- 
itable question and answer style. 


CHARIOT OF. WRATH by Leonid Leonov. The latest 
book by cone of the greatest living Soviet 
novelists. 


PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION by Corliss La- 
mont. Absorbing authoritative information on the 
diverse Soviet nationalities. 








Join the Club that brings you the important authoritative books 
about the Soviet Union and related subjects at savings of from 30 to 60 per cent. 


No fees—no dues, membership is absolutely free. All you pay for are 
the selections you pick. You are obligated to take only three a year—more if you 
like—at the regular membership price of oaly $1.98, plus 14¢ for postage and 
handling. Announcements of new selections are published in Soviet Russia Today. 
Should you not want the current choice, you merely let us know by card. 








SRT BOOK CLUB-—114 East 32nd ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of SRT Book Club. Send me as my first 
selection the book checked below: 

C] The Russian Zone in Germany C] Road to Calvary 
L) for which | enclose remittance for $2.12 (memberslip price of $1.98 

plus 14¢ for postage and handling) 
or 
(] send me both books, | enclose remittance for $4.00 
As my premium 
() enter (] renew my subscription to Soviet Russia Today for one year 
OR send me the premium book checked below: 


() The Russians [] Chariot of Wrath [] Peoples of the Soviet Union 
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